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HE. triumphant decade draws to a close. The 
decade which witnessed the tripling of labor 
union membership and during which the labor 
pvement became an indissoluble part of the Amer- 
the decade in which the CIO rooted 


which governmental restrictions against trade unionism 
afirmatively, a decade during 
which a favorable National Administration and Con- 
Egress recognized, legally and ethically, the inherent 
® rights of working people to organize; the decade 


S which found the ‘labor movement sturdy enough to 
© withstand the totalitarian potential of modern welfare 
; —all this is now history as the 80th Congress pre- 


© pares to deal with a new deck. 

Now American labor faces its crucial test. It will 
Retrogression 
fo the pre-Wagner Act jungle days is impossible, short 

The test will be whether the mus- 
American trade unionism, with is 


approximately 15,000,000 members in AFL, CIO and 


e the new Congress will seek 


demonstrating a fresh and buoyant leadership. 


D 


E-independent groupings, has been paralleled in these 


best years of their lives by the development of an 
inner discipline and maturity capable, not alone of 
Withstanding the onerous legislative restrictions which 
to impose, but also of 


Today we know that the 1945-46 strike wave, the 


P greatest in American history. produced no immediately 


E tangible 


B Urged mn Strikes Against Public Interest,” 


Racket.” ‘Coal Crisis 
P Union Labor Put on Defensive.” 
BWide Revision of Wagner Act.’ 


gains either in take-home pay, in organized 
| power or in favor able public opinion. The Republic an- 
BS Southern Democratic vir tory on Nov. 
p trade unionism is on the defensive. 


5 showed that 


The ne wspapers herald the new crusade—“Ban 
“Wave of 

Legislation Seen if Unions Press De- 
“Wiley Will Ask Laws to Smash 


S Anti- Labor 
)Mands.”’ ‘Labor 
Called to Spur New Laws,” 


“Truman Will Ask 


There is little question that the new Congress will 
and President Truman will sign restrictive legis- 
@ation. The only question is whether the Congress will 
bw, al least, a quasi-intelligent conservatism or 
ther it will revel in a lynching-bee. Every portent 
W ishington is a warning that the mood of Con- 
sis grim and implacable against labor. It is both 
irony of the moment and a harbinger of the times 
Senator Taft, presently de facto leader of the 
er louse, is now regarded as a moderating influ- 


‘Congress Is Ready: Is Labor? 


By Arnold Beichman 


ence, apparently anxious to balk his more pegler- 


minded associates. 
* * * 


The legislation which has been discussed thus far 
can be divided into several categories: 
1—“Off-with-their-heads” legislation designed to 
wipe out every vestige of free trade unionism and 
every democratic right won in the past century. 
2—Amendments to the Wagner Act to end _ its 
putative “bias” against management. 

3—Proposals to deal with specific issues—jurisdic- 
tional strikes, foremen unionization, secondary boy- 
cotts. 

4—Innumerable proposals to limit, by some kind of 
arbitration, strikes in kéy industries like coal, trans- 
portation, public utilities. 

Enactment of two laws seems certain—a ban on 
jurisdictiona! strikes and withholding the protective 
provisions of the Wagner Act from foremen seeking 
to organize. Less certain of enactment will be an 
attempt to outlaw the closed shop, as several states 
have already done by constitutional amendment. 

There are, of course, innumerable other proposals 
which the Congress will vote upon—making unions 
liable for breach of contract; separation of the prose- 
cution and ‘the judicial functions of the NLRB; out- 
lawing health and welfare plan payments to union- 
administered funds; banning suits to recover portal- 
to-portal pay under the Wages and Hours Act; restric- 
tion of bargaining to a local plant basis instead of 
industry-wide negotiation. 

Even though some of these and other proposals are 
of ancient vintage and have been trotted out at previ- 
ous sessions, they now have a reasonable chance of 
enactment, even over a possible veto, because the 
effects of mass production industry strikes have been 
so visibly overwhelming as their causes have been so 
deliberately obscured, that the public, judging by the 
opinion polls, seems ready to accept any kind of legis- 
laiton designed to prevent their recurrence. 

1 am unmoved by the prediction in some labor 
circles that things are not going to be so bad because 
the Republicans will not dare to estrange the so-called 
labor vote lest they lose the big stakes in 1948. On 
the contrary, the spokesmen for the Republican Party 
seem convinced that they won because the public is 
against labor and that their victory last November was 
due to the belief of the voters that the Republican 
Party would do something about the labor problem. 

I am unmoved by this prediction for another rea- 


son. This powerful drive for “regulation” of trade 
unions will inevitably collide with the 1947 wage 
drive of organized labor, particularly the CIO. Indus- 
try will stall, stall, stall, in the hope that Congress 
will outlaw by statute some of these demands and in 
the process of stalling, the labor-management crisis 
will deepen. 

And while Congress will wrangle over tricky word- 
ing, while it enacts one anti-labor bill after another, 
it will obtusely avoid grappling with the core of the 
labor-management problem. It will pass law alter 
law which “strikes at symptoms and ignores under- 
lying causes,” as President Truman wrote in his Case 
bill veto message. 

* * 


Tue energies and spirit of labor leadership will 
necessarily be spent on the fight against restrictive 
legislation while the crusade for the enactment of the 
Economic Bill of Rights will be suspended. It will” 
exemplify the fact that labor, like liberalism, in Laski’s~ 
phrase, “has lost the power of strategic initiative.” 

It has become almost a universal practice to end 
a homily of this kind with a plea for labor unity, for 
amalgamation between the AFL and the CIO. In fac t, 
this sort of plea has taken on the appearance of so 
shabby a truism that no writer on labor affairs ever 
mentions it lest he be regarded as a merchant of stale 
wares. 

Yet can anyone deny today that so long as labor 
is divided into two aggregates, its strength is minimal? 
Can anyone deny that this senseless division has 
paralyzed effective political action and will continue 
to. do so? The labor movement cannot wait for dra- 
matic moments like the Truman strikebreaking legis- 
lation or the John L. Lewis contempt trial, to come 
together in a momentary mariage de convenance. What- 
ever could be said for a two-pronged labor movement 
before is meaningless today. Sir Walter Citrine, in his 
farewell speech before the British Trades Union Con- 
gress, told his audience that the labor movement was 
passing from “the era of propaganda” into “the era 
of responsibility.” Without attempting to explore the 
specifics of Citrine’s words, they are applicable in the 
United States today. 

Someday there will be one labor movement in our 
country and it must be our prayer, if that is all the 
influence we have, that the shotgun which the 80th Con- 
gress will wave so menacingly in the coming months 
will compel the wedding of the AFL and the CIO. 
In fact, it’s time they started to go steady. 





Ideas in action; events as they 


refleet social tendencies 
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Why Russia Did Not Join the Axis 


O gain the Dardanelles and the Middle East, Russia was actually willing in 
1940 to join the Axis and in 1943 to sign a separate peace with Germany,” 


reveals Time (Dec. 23 


, confirming the same charge first made in The New 


Leader, Documents captured in Germany, now in the possession of the US State De- 
_ partment, prove the accusation. These documents were suppressed at the Nuremberg 


trials. 


Accepting an invitation from Ribbentrop in 1940, Molotov went to Berlin. Hitler 
teld him that Britain would sogn admit defeat, and that Germany, Japan, Italy and 
Russia should agree on the division of the British Empire. Russia and Germany had 
already divided Eastern Europe by secret treaties. But Hitler’s offer was insufficient. 
Stalin demanded territory running Southeastward from Batum and Baku through the 
Persian Gulf to the Indian Ocean, and military bases in the Dardanelles, as well as 


special rights in Bulgaria 


This would have given Russia effective control of Southeastern Europe and the 
Middle East, so Hitler rejected Stalin’s demands, just as he rejected Franco’s demands 


in North Africa—hence neither Russia 
nor Spain became belligerents on the 
Axis side. 

After the crucia) battle of Stalingrad 
jin 1943, Hitler proposed a_ separate 
peace to Stalin. The answer was that 
the Kremlin might agree to a separate 
peace if Berlin recognized Soviet an- 
nexation of the Baltic State, agreed to 
Russian control of the Dardanelles, 
Russian expansion in the Middle East, 
and control of Dairen in Manchuria. 
Hitler refused and negotiations broke 


down. The Big Three “unity” confer- 
ence at Teheran followed. What Time 
does not add is that at Teheran Stalin 
threatened to sign a separate peace if 
Churchill and Roosevelt did not agree 
te the Soviet sphere in Eastern Europe. 
+ . - 
Intelligent The 80th Congress will 
Intelligence decide whether or not to 
establish a new Amer- 
ican intelligence service. The demand 


for it comes from the House Military 
Affairs Commitiee, and the War De- 
partment. It seems amazing, but the 
USA is the only big power in the world 
that does not have a regularly organ- 
ized unified intelligence corps operating 
en a worldwide scale in war and peace, 
The USA has its spies, of course, but 
nothing like the famed British intelli- 
gence service—famed for collecting facts 
and fiction alike. (From 1917 to 1925 
the Soviet Government was overthrown 
frequently by them.) As much misin- 
formation can be collected as informa- 
tion, and that happened during World 
War II, when through the Office of 
Strategic Services, infiltrated by Com- 
munists and fellow-travelers and pseudo- 
liberals of the Wallace type, the in- 
formation came to the State Depart- 
ment that Soviet Russia had no inten- 
tion whatever of Sovietizing Poland, 
Yugoslavia, or other nations of Eastern 
Europe. 

lt is obviously of the utmost im- 





LEON BLUM 
Reofirmed Independence for 
Viet Nam 


x 


portance that reliable information be 
available to the US State Department. 
In the past it has relied largely upon 
a free press, but freedom of information 
is passing so rapidly that it becomes 
necessary to assert its importance in the 
sessions of the United Nations and its 
committees. But in view of the fact that 


reconciled to abandonment of Eastern 
Europe to totalitarianism, if there is 
any logic in his argument. He admits 
freely that the coming election has been 
“rigged in such a wav as to make a 
mockery of the democratic process.” But 
he accuses Britain and America of “aid- 
ing the Fas¢ist underground.” Of course 
he cites no evidence of this, because 
there is none, but he seems to think that 
the alleged aid to the underground 
justifies the Communist dictatorship. 


Padover argues that the election is 
premature; that Poland is wedded to 
Russia geographically as Mexico is to 
the USA. A victory of the democratic 
forces in Poland would bring direct 
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yOU THROW YOURS 
IN FIRST 


Well, We Got This Far Anyway 
The Cooperator. 








informed journalists without benefit of 
secret agents were well aware of what 
was happening in Poland, in Yugoslavia, 
in China, even in Russia, for months and 
years past, when State Department 
officials, in ignorance or in malice, gave 
out public statements that events have 
proved erroneous, makes one suspicious 
of the whole scheme. After all, the 
“efficient” British intelligence service 
did not give Neville Chamberlain the 
information about Hitler’s plans that 
might have served as guide to a positive 
anti-Nazi policy. Or did it? And did 
the British Government ignore all the 
facts collected by its agents? In either 
case, facts are valuable only as they are 
evaluated. Colonel Blimps are dis- 
tinguished for their abuse of “intelli- 
gence.” Remember Pearl Harbor? 


” « * 


Dismantling The major part of the 
Wear Plants multi-billion-dollar war 

industry built by the 
Government during the war is being 
dismantled, sold to private corporations 
for civilian production or for scrapping. 
But the Government will keep operating 
about 60 plants and 250 others are being 
sold or leased with the proviso that they 
be available for munitions production in 
ease of war. Of 3,200 plants financed 
by the Government, 2,800 have been 
turned over to the War Assets Adminis- 
tration as surplus. 

All this is the opposite of what is 
being done in Russia, where, as Stalin 
has said, war industries are being 
enormously expanded, at the expense of 
the production of consumers’ goods, 

od ™ - 

Golden Saul K. Padover, writing on 
Mean the Jan. 19 elections in 

Poland in PM of Dec. 23, 
seems to think that there,cannot be 
political democracy in “a world moving 
toward state socialism.” At least not 
within the Soviet sphere—and he is 


Soviet intervention, so patriotic Poles 
will vote for the Communist-dominated 
Government as the lesser of the two 
evils! Poland has never been a real 
democracy, so Poles, like Rumanians, 
Bulgarians and Arabs are not ready for 
democracy, and we can’t impose it upon 
them. They prefer security to liberty, 
according to Padover. He would like 
both, the golden mean, of course. 

All this is illogical, unhistoric, danger- 
ous demagogy. Poland did have a meas- 
ure of democracy before the war—not 
much, but some. And if the Poles are 
not ready for demociacy and inde- 
pendence, no people is. If geographical 
proximity justifies conquest, imperial- 
ism will never end. The “golden mean” 
is not between totalitarian Communism 
and democracy, but between democratic 
socialism and capitalism. Neither Poles 
nor Russians actually enjoy either lib- 
erty or security. The USA and Britain 
are not trying to impose democracy, but 
to liberate peoples and give them a 
chance to exercise democracy themselves 
in freedom and independence. Padover’s 
golden mean adds up to totalitarianism. 

- ~ ~ 


Civil War 
in India? 


Most leaders of the Con- 
gress Party deny that if 
Britain withdraws from 
India or backs the Congress against the 
recalcitrant Moslem League, there would 
be a civil war, as Britain fears. Looking 
at the numerous lands where civil war 
is now raging, on a small or large scale, 
or in which there is chaos, I think they 
aré@ mistaken. The Moslems with the aid 
of the Arab League and Russia, would 
fight. A stable India is important to 
Britain and to the world torn with con- 
flict. Britain’s hopes for recovery would 
be shattered by civil war in India or by 
loss of a fair share of Indian trade. 

Only fanatics can doubt that the 
British Labor Government wants a 
united, friendly and self-governing India, 


—! 


preferably with dominion status. But the 
time is past when India would hayg , 
accepted partnership in the British Com. 
monwealth of Nations, and Britain is tog 
weak to enforce it,”so it will probably 
be complete independence — which the 
Indians have a right to achieve, bug 
which may benefit India as little as inde 
pendence has benefited Ireland. 

Before World War II, India - sold 
£20,000,000 worth ‘6f goods to Britaiy 
above the value of goods beught from 
Britain. Once heavily in debt to Enge 
land, India has become Britain's greatest 
creditor. The Britons owe the Indiang 
£1,330,000,000. And during the war the 
industrialization of India was speeded 
up. She is no longer a colony in either 
the political or economic sense. Even if 
the Tories had won the last general eleg 
tions in Britain, they could not have 
long delayed the achievement of politica] 
independence; even Churchill could not 
have prevented the dissolution of the 
Empire. Two world wars and the stu. 
pidity of Tory imperialism made jt 
inevitable. 

That is to be regretted, for the British 
Commonwealth of Nations represents 
something that is relatively progressive 
in an evil world, in which decent come 
promise continues to give way to unreas 
soning and unprincipled violence. But 
the Tories seldom learn; witness Jan 
“Christian” Smuts’ racialism in South 
Africa; in the name of “justice” he 
repudiates the ideal of equality. 

The Moslem~League was responsible 
for the riots in which several thousands 
were killed; they started it. but the 
Hindus finished it, and the Hindus would 
doubtless win a civil war. Gandhi's life. 
long preaching of pacifism would not 
restrain the Hindus. Perhaps Britaig 
should support the Congress Party, but 
the effects throughout the Mohammedan 
world might be explosive, unless the 
USA is ready to back Britain and 
the Congress Party—and the Jews im 
Palestine. 

The Moslem demand for Pakistan ig 
the equivalent of the Communist demand 
for “self-determination in the Black 
Belt” in the South—a separate Negr@ 
republic within the USA; or to an income 
ceivable demand of Catholics that iff 
States where they are predominant, they 
have self-government; op a demand by 
Protestants that in the South they should 
have the right to establish a separate 
nation with only nominal links with the 
Federal Government. 

The irony of the situation is that while 
Nehru is a socialist skeptic who repue 
diates orthodox Hinduism, Jinnah is @ 
rich industrialist who pays only lip 
service to Mohammedanism. It is & 
struggle for power disguised as a relie 
gious or communal conflict. 

There is only one basic solution—for 
Britain and the USA to agree upon & 
common policy of support to the Com 
gress Party, which represents the major 
ity in India, and of the moderate Zionist § 
in Palestine—in defiance, if necessary 
to the Arab League and Russia, the twe 
most reactionary forces in the world # 





And, as a necessary corollary, in sup 
port of the National Government of | 
China in force so as to put an end t@) 
the civil war there. This is interve® 
tion—but the only alternative policy is 
isolationism and appeasement, which 
points straight toward war. 

- - 

@ Senator Elmer Thomas commented] 
that “Bilbo did nothing that almost 
every other politician in Missis 
hasn't done,” condemning the state’s elew 
tion laws rather than the indivi f 
Thomas said that each year more Negrod# 
vote in Mississippi... . Nevertheless, # 
would help if Bilbo were ousted from 
the Senate, even though political 
may be “an old Southern custom, 
Bilbo pleaded. 


—_— 
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ASHINGTON observers consider 
W cisres LaFollette, two-term 

Congressman from Indiana, the 
most consistent and able exponent of 
justice for minority groups in Congress. 
Last spring, after declining to run for 
re-election as Representative, he decided 
to try for the Senate, feeling that he 
could accomplish more as a Senator. 
Had he wanted to compromise his out- 
spoken position on Fair Employment 
Practice legislation and other progressive 
issues, he would now be a Republican 
Senator. But in characteristic fashion 
Charles LaFollette felt that he could not 
follow the lead of the Republican ma- 
chine, so he chose to buck it and at the 
nominating convention of the party was 
defeated—he was too progressive and 
independent for the old-line politicians 
to handle. 


LaFollette was one of the leaders in 
the fight for Fair Employment Practice 
legislation and was the first man to in- 
troi.ce an FEPC Bill into both the 78th 
anu 79th sessions of Congress. He sup- 
ported the bill more vigorously than any 
other Congressman. He believes that the 
fight for FEPC must be linked with 
anti-lynching legislation. The present 
FEPC bills are adequate, he believes, 
and he is not in favor of a_ possible 
Taft bill. 

He believes that it is possible to 
amend the rules of the House when the 
new Congress convenes so that 146 sig- 
natures would be sufficient on a dis- 
charge petition instead of 218. The num- 


ber was changed to 218 in 1935, and 
there is no reason why it could not be 
changed again. 

Arguing in favor of FEPC, LaFollette 
points out that FEPC legislation does 
not attempt to eliminate prejudice, which 
is an irrational conviction difficult to 
change. Rather, the attempt is made to 
eliminate the outward result of preju- 
dice: discrimination. There is great 


value in the enforcement provisions of 
this legislation, for people will gradually 
accept the legislation and come to under- 
stand it when they know that there is 
power behind a Federal agency to en- 
force laws prohibiting discrimination. 


LaFollette believes that the Federal 


By Ben Segal 


Government should step in to put a stop 
to lynchings. The proposed anti-lynching 
bill will not be adequate to meet the 
problem and additional “teeth” should 
be added to it, as the present legislation 
hampers the Federal Government from 
taking’ stringent action. 

LaFollette thinks that such a clear 
legal case can be made against Bilbo 
that it would place the Senate in the 


ife Begins After Congress 


in Congress shows, in addition to his 
militant and progressive work in favor 
of FEPC, a progressive voting record 
on many other counts: in favor of inter- 
national cooperation, opposition to the 
Dies and Rankin Committee, signing 
the discharge petition on the Poll Tax 
Bill (H.R. 7), for price control, and for 
civilian control of atomic energy. His 
pro-labor position was shown by his 
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position of having to unseat Bilbo or 
condone his recent actions. He feels that 
Bilbo’s deposition is one of the most 


effective steps that could be taken to 
stop the “wave of incipient Fascism.” 
It is so important that it should not be 
handled by an irresponsible group. “We 
don’t want any group, such as the Com- 
munists and their fellow-travelers, to 
use the Bilbo issue as a football to make 
political capital as they did in the 
Scottsboro case,” he said. 


LaFollette’s consistently liberal record 


opposition to the Smith-Connally Bill, 
the Case Bill and Hobbs Bill, 
LaFollette said that he had _ believed 
that by traditions the 
Republican Party should logically be the 
party of progressive American forces. 


“ 


reason of its 


... I] learned in June of this year,” 
continued LaFollette, “that the forces 
not only of conservatism but of blind 
reaction had such a firm hold upon the 
mechanism of that party that it could 
not be used as such a vehicle for peo- 
ple who thought as I did. So, I there- 
upon openly declared that after I had 





finished this term, I could no longer 
work within the framework of that 
party to obtain the objectives for 
America which I consider desirable. It 
is also a well-known fact that, observ- 
ing many people in the southern wing 
of the Democratic Party who, for all 
practical purposes, had the same ideas 
as those people who controlled the Re- 
publican Party, I declared that as 
long as that condition existed without 
any apparent hope of change, I could 
not embrace it as a party, capable of 
reaching the objectives which I em- 
braced.” 

He believes that the basic fundamental 
problems of the American people are 
the same today as they were when the 
Government of the United States was 
founded. These are the right to live in 
a society where the basic civil liberties 
and civil rights are retained inviolate; 
the right to live in an economy so con- 
ducted that the man who works feels 
that he has a part in shaping the eco- 
nomic decisions which control his ma- 
terial well-being, the right to again feel 
that he is not a pure automaton in a 
mass production society; and, finally, 
every man who lives in this country has 
an absolute vight to cujoy all of these 
conditions without regard to his race, 
the nation of his origin, or the color of 
his skin. 

While LaFollette goes much further 
than most other liberals in his concern 
about discrimination and segregation of 
minority groups, he doesn’t have much 
use for demagcgues or Communists who 
make a fetish of their interest in “race 
relations.” He says that no man “whose 
intellect is bound by a set of ironclad 
dogmas” can solve these problems in 
the manner which adherence to a belief 
in che democratic ethic requires. 

Both laissez-faire capitalism and Com- 
munism are today dogmas of the past. 
problems, 
according to LaFollette, in a completely 


We cannot solve cur social 


democratic manner if we are hampered 
by either dogma. 

There is no danger that LaFollette 
will ever stop working for Fair Employ- 
ment Practices and equality for all 
minority peoples. I left our interview 
with the feeling that he was just start- 
ing his activities and that his two terms 
in Congress were only a start in hig 
campaign to eliminate the economie and 
social conditiens which breed the Bilbos 
and Talmadges. 

For Charles 
after Congress. 


LaFollette, life begins 
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Toward Industrial Democracy in Scandinavia 


By Reginald Spink 


New LEADER Correspondent in Scandinavia 


N agreement to promote the estab- 
. A lishment of joint production com- 


mittees in all industrial under- 
takings with a minimum of 25 workers 
has been signed between the Swedish 
trade union center and the employers’ 
federation. 

The two organizations undertake to 
work for voluntary implementation of 
this general agreement through collec- 
tive agreements between their respective 
member organizations. 

It is not intended that the committees 
shall be confined to the heavy engineer- 
ing industries. On the contrary, they 
will be extended to all trades, and are 
regarded as a vital step toward indus- 
trial democracy. 

Production committees on the British 
and American wartime model were re- 
eently introduced in France and Finland 
by law. It is felt here that the volun- 
tary agreement is likely to prove more 
effective. 

A similar agreement was signed in 
Norway last year. In Denmark, where 
the trade unions at present lack the 
moral support of a Social Democratic 
Government, the employers have not 

n so receptive to the idea, but a 
Committee appointed by the Danish 
trade union center is now drafting con- 
rete proposals which will be based on 
the Swedish and Norwegian schemes. 

The objects of the Swedish com- 
Mittees are defined in the agreement 
as follows: 


DECEMBER 28, 1946 


1—To maintain cooperation between 
employers and workers for the pur- 
pose of securing the best possible 
production results; 

2—To give the workers an insight into 
and a share of the control in the 
economic and technical side of the 
factory and its running; 

3—To promote security of employ- 
ment and smooth working condi- 
tions and relations; 

4—To further the technical training 
of the workers and generally to 
improve conditions of production 
and labor. 

The committees will deal with such 
questions as general planning, rationali- 
zation, and the development of the fac- 
tory; and the employers will be required 
to inform them of the state of produc- 
tion and to report projected changes in 
technical or working conditions, 

The committee will generally consist 
of 3 to 7 members representing the em- 
ployers and a like number of workers’ 
representatives. The workers will elect 
their own members, who will sit for 
two-year periods. In factories with over 
200 workers, the elections will be in- 
direct. 

The worker members may submit their 
own proposals for improvements in 
working methods. Any proposed altera- 
tions put forward by the workers must 
be considered. ’ 

The agreement also requires that the 
production committees shall be informed 
in advance of any project to close down 


or restrict production. Names of workers 
whom it is proposed to dismiss or lay 
off must normally be submitted to the 
committee a fortnight 1, . lvance, if such 
workers have been employed in the fac- 
tory for a period of at least nine months. 

It is expressly stated in the agree- 
ment, however, that the production com- 
mittees must not concern themselves 
with wages and such general working 
conditions as are covered by collective 
agreements. These will continue to be 
dealt with through the ordinary chan- 
nels of negotiations. The first commit- 
tees are expected to begin functioning 
in the new year. 





At the recent national convention of 
the Swedish trade union center it was 
reported that the membership had 
reached 1,130,000. This is about one- 
sixth of the total population of Sweden 
(including children). 

The convention decided to set up a 
Press Fund, to which will be allocated 
a sum of roughly three cents per mem- 
ber, for the purpose of financing the 
Sccial Democratic press by means of 
loans or grants. A sum of about $100,000 
was donated to the Social Democratic 
Party’s election fund. A proposal for a 
small grant to the Communist Party 
was overwhelmingly defeated. 





@® The 150th Displaced Person 
brought into the United States by the 
International Rescue and Relief Com- 
mitee was Josef Zygielbojm. 

Mr. Zygielbojm, who escaped from 
the Warsaw ghetto fight with the 
Polish partisans, was long believed 
dead. His father, the heroic Szmul 
Zygielbojm, who committed suicide in 
protest against Nazi treatment of 
Polish Jews, never knew that his son 
Josef survived the Hitler holocaust. 
The rest of the family was slaughtered 
in the Warsaw ghetto. Szmul Zygiel- 
bojm was an important leader of the 
underground resistance in Warsaw. 


_—— 











Josef Zygielbojm Rescued 


After he had seen his comrades fall 
and his own family vanish, he escaped 
to London, where he took his own life 
as a protest against the indifference 
of the outside world. 

The International Rescue and Re- 
lief Committee, with offices at 103 
Park Avenue, New York City, began 
to rescue anti-Nazis as far back as 
1933 when Hitler first seized power. 
It has brought to this country some 
2,000 democratic refugees. Three hun- 
dred and fifty DP’s will be brought 
into the US by the spring of 1947 if 
its appeal for funds meets public 
support. 











The Home Front 


a, . » 
The Not So Silent Night 
IS is written as bells are ringing, 
| horns are blowing and every radio 


station in the country is dreaming 


of «. white Christmas. George Bernard 
Shaw, who is at once our greatest wit 


and our greatest puritan, is writhing in 
frustration. On the occasion of his nine- 
tieth Yuletide he sent word to the papers, 
“Pifty years ago 1 invented a society 
for the abolition of Christmas. So far 
I am the only member.” Human beings 
are a contradictory Jot. In the year 1946 
they seem more cynically selfish and 
cruel than at any time in their long 
history. Yet never was there such a 
celebration of the birth of the prince of 
peace and brotherhood. 

This gorgeous holiday of generosity 
is a tribute to the spontaneous hope- 
fulness of the young. It is a disguise 
and assuagement of the guilt feeling of 
their elders. We know that we have 
made the world a dirty and dangerous 
pleve people have just been 
slaughtered by the million and where 
even now great nations are struggling 
in underhanded and nefarious ways to 
increase their power and their holdings 


where 


without the slightest regard for human 
welfare. Because we have made it such 
a place, we dare not look into the inno- 
cent faces of our children and confess 
what we have done. So we invent Santa 
Claus, so we turn on the lights and ring 
the bells, so we have this time of glee 
and generosity. | am not against it. 1 
am, indeed, very much for it. It is the 
tribute which vice pays to virtue. It is 
better to have the spirit of love domi- 


nate limited areas for limited time 


than to have no Jove at all. But anyone 
hearing the songs and the bells must 
have long, long thoughts about what is 
going on within the sound of them. The 
stretch between ideals and reality is as 
far as ever, and the connection is of the 


most tenuous 


I was talking last week about the ses- 
sions of the United Nation The General 
Assembly and most of the commissions 


and committe working out there on 


Long Island hastened their labors in 
order that the member might hurry 
away to their homes for the Christmas 
season. It n have been better had 
they remained. A little of the spirit of 
Christmas would not have come amiss at 
Lake Succ or on I line Meadow 


Peace and Goodwill 


W 
HEN Listen Oak pro 


aimed last 


week in this space that he finds the 
United Nations a bore vhat he meant 
was that he failed to find in its pro- 


ceedings the warmth and beauty of 
human idealism. Since the first caveman 
went out with a club to get what he 
wanted, there have been people who 
yearned for a different sort of world. 
No philosophers or economists were 


needed to arrive at the conclusion that 


By WILLIAM E. BOHN 





life could be better if war-clubs were 
turned into firewood to warm the hearth. 
Each club-wielder probably honestly be- 
lieved that he would prefer a life of 
peace if only the other fellow could be 
trusted not to take advantage of him. 
The idea has been practically universal 
at least as long as we have any written 
record of human thoughts. 

Peace, justice, love have been the 
master themes of all the prophets. When 
the angels sang “Peace on earth, good- 
will to men,” they were summing up the 
message of all religious leaders and of 
all idealists. Though most of the churches 
racialistic, the 
humanitarian dreams of their founders 
have continued to echo in the homilies 
of their priests and preachers. As I 
have listened to the radio programs dur- 
ing the past few days, I have been 
amused and impressed by the frequency 
with which broadcasters have repeated 
Tennyson’s resounding line about “The 
Parliament of Man, the Federation of 
the World.” 

The labor movements of the world 
Interna- 
tional Socialism has always had it at 
It had a theory 
about the causes of war and the way in 
which they were to be removed. At all 
the great gatherings of Socialists or 
trade unionists—no matter what their 
country or their race or their language— 


are nationalistic and 


have always been for peace. 


the head of its program 


they have spoken warmly and longingly 
of the time when peoples would cease 
fighting and when they would increase 
their wealth and happiness by free inter- 
change of goods and services. 

And this is far from the end of the 
story. Think of the makers of the atom- 
bomb and their stern warning that we 
must lay aside our arms. They are fairly 
representative of the scientists from the 
beginning down. Then think of all the 
artists, the musicians, the writers. There 
: among them who has 
reached any high degree of distinction 

ho has not somehow voiced the mood 
finished the Ninth 
Symphony. And as to the ordinary and 


in which Beethoven 
voiceless people throughout the world, 

about their deep 
. * 7 


I'm Dreaming of a 
Peaceful Christmas 


HE ain trut that this is not a 
Christmasy world. It is still a brutal, 
elfish and bloody world. All the dreams 
of prophets ‘ , Scientists, artists, 
have failed to affect the course of events 
on Flushing Meadow or in the war de- 
partments of the world. We talk about 


peace and prepare for war. 

I confess that the UN has given us 
the closest approach we have ever had 
to Tennyson's vision. The colored na- 
tions and races are, at least, on hand 
to speak for They are no 


tnemseives, 
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Slim Chance of Getting Even One Car in Every Garage 


Milwaukee Journal. 








longer dependent on the whites. It is 
notable that when Madame 


Vijaya 
Lakshmi Pandit rose to speak for the 
Indians who are being discriminated 
against in South Africa, she was re- 


ceived with warm applause by the dele- 


gates of the General Assembly as well 
as by the large audience. There was 
general recognition of the tact that here 
was something new and something fine. 
Helpless and suffering people had found 
a voice to speak for them. It was*some- 
thing, regardless of the action taken by 
the Assembly. z 

And there have been two American 
delegates who have worked and spoken 
effectively for humanity. One of them, 
of course, is Eleanor Roosevelt. What 
she has done for the displaced people of 
Europe is a _ notable humanitarian 
achievement. It is due largely to her 
persistent effort that nearly a million 
men, women and children may not be 
sent back to countries where they would 
face death or imprisonment. 

The other American who voiced the 
age-old dream of humanity among the 
erackling of the dry bones of legality 
was Bernard Baruch. When he made 
his address before the Atomic Energy 
Commission on December 6 all the 
humanitarians of the ages were speak- 
ing in the words of an American 
businessman: “We must have whole- 
hearted and nct half-way measures. ... 
I believe that the finest epitaph would be: 





He helped to bring lasting peace to the 
world. ... I beg you to remember that 
to delay may be to die. ... I beg you io 
hold fast to the principle of seeking the 
good of all and not the advantage of 
one.” These words were spoken not in 
church, but before the official delegates 
of the governments of the world. The 
spirit of peace had found a voice in a 
place of power. 

But these voices are merely harbingers 
of a better time. And that time is not 
yet. The most dangerous thing for 
civilized people to do is to kid them- 
selves. The dream of peace is symbolized 
by the United Nations. The plea for 
peace has found a voice in places of 
authority. But we do not have peace 
and, thus far, do not even know how it 
ean be created. The plain truth is that 
the ancient dream is still a dream. 





@ When the Americans found Santa- 
yana in Italy after liberation, he was 
living in a monastery, dressed as a monk 
—and reading Stalin’s Problems of 
Leninism, according to the Daily Worker. 


* * * 


@ In Britain there is the same trend 
toward fewer and bigger newspapers as 
in the USA. In the past 25 years. 47 
percent of the morning papers have 
vanished and 25 percent of the evening 
papers. 





7 ITH the end of 1946, an un- 
W pleasant chapter of New York 
broadcasting ended on a pleas- 

ant note. Johannes Steel, who has 





' 

been a daily radio news commentator 
in the New York area for the last 
ten years, went off the air. 

In his farewell announcement, Steel 


explained that he was the victim of 


“Reaction.” In truth, however, he is 


only a victim of the reaction of the 
American radio audience toward his 
biased, hysterical and unreliable com- 
ments. The overwhelming majority 
| just refused to listen. 
Steel’s last station, WHN in New 
York City, has never censored his 
| scripts. But since his audience dwin- 
} dled, no commercial advertiser deemed 
| it profitable to use Steel and his eom- 
ments as a sales vehicle. After his 


} last sponsor did not renew his con- 
tract, and no new one was to be found, 
Station WHN kept him loyally as a 
“sustainer” on his valuable time spot, 
for many months. 


Before 1939, Steel won a certain 


* 

} reputation as an expert on the Eu- 
} : 3 

| ropean, especially the Nazi, under- 
grcund. The veracity of his state- 


ments could not be judged by the 


listeners. But the cheap sensational- 


ism of the “secret history which I 
have made it my business to study,” 
as he announced, was only matched 
by his fantastic unreliability. After 
1941, he rode on the wave of Soviet 
sympathies which Russian heroism 
aroused. 

Since the war’s end, his broadeasts 
mainly of thinly  vgiled 
Soviet propaganda. Steel, who had 
been—according to his own declara- 
tions—secret agent of the German 
industrialists’ Intelligence Service 
and a fund-raiser for Hitler at a 
time when German Social Democrats 
fought Hitler, dared to call German 
Social Democrats crypto-Fascists. He 
designated Herbert Hoover as the 
head of a pro-Fascist International. 
He dared to ask over the air why 
Catholics following the Vatican’s ad- 
monitions were not forced to register 
as foreign agents in this country. His 
screaming, scratching voice sounded 
like the echo of Pravda which, in 
turn, quoted him frequently and 


consisted 








Exit Johannes Steel 
By Norbert Muhlen 


favorably as the spokesman of Amer- 
ican “progressives.” 

After he was defeated in February, 
1946, in New York’s Lower Eastside 
where he ran for Congress as the 
candidate of the Communist-contrvlled 
American Labor Party, he sought the 
Republican, Democratic and Amer- 
ican Labor Party nominations in 
Manhattan’s Washington Heights 
district for the Congressional prima- 
ries last August. He was _ not 
nominated, and a liberal, Jacob K. 
Javits, was elected. 


Steel advocated the annulment of 
the Bill of Rights during the war: 

“We do not tolerate rats once we | 
have learned where they lurk. They 
skulk through the byways of our 
republic spreading their odious 
propaganda, and squeal lustily, 
when cornéred, about their privi- 
leges under the Bill of Rights... . 
Aliens whose first allegiance is to 
a foreign state must be forced to 
return to the cesspool society from 
which they have come, and ‘which 
their views indicate they prefer. 
Even more important, those native 
Americans who hope to infect this 
nation with the virus of dictator- 
ship should be jailed until they 
Jearn to value the real meaning of 
freedom.” 

In November, 1945, the House un- 
American Activities Committee re- 
guested scripts of seven news com- 
mentators of alleged pro-Soviet lean- 
ing, to “further investigate them.” 
Johannes Steel was one of them, and 
he “squealed lustily” about his privi- 
leges under the Bill of Rights, and 
about freedom of opinion on the air. 

Freedom of the air was then de- | 
fended against Rankin’s Committee 
by all true liberals. The American 
Broadcasting Company opposed in a 
letter to the Committee “any attempt | 
to restrict the freedom of expression | 
of news commentators.” Fortunately, | 
nothing came of the Congressional {| 
Committee’s endeavors to restrict 
freedom of the air. Steel was per- 
mitted to remain on the air for an- 
other year, until the people, while 
upholding the Bill of Rights against 
Rankin as well as Steel, forced him 
off the air in a democratic way, 
simply by turning the dial. 
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Behind the Rogge Explosion 
By Walter K. Lewis 


HE Attorney General of the United 
T sexes Tom Clark, recently an- 

nounced that his Special Assistant, 
0. John Rogge,was being dismissed from 
the Department of Justice.Clark gave as 
a reason Rogge’s speech at Swarthmore 
College, in which Rogge, who had been 
in charge of the now legally-wrecked 
sedition trials, revealed some startling 
information which he had documented 
while in Germany searching the official 
Nazi files. Clark charged that Rogge 
had violated a Department rule by re- 
leasing part of the text of a still “secret” 
report. Rogge has denied that he violat- 
ed any rule and there is much evidence 
to support the view that it was more 
than a mere violation that Rogge had 
committed. 

Washington correspondents with their 
fingers on the White House pulse tell 
you this: several days before the dis- 
missal notice was served on Rogge via 
the newspapers, ex-Senator Burton K, 
Wheeler paid a “courtesy” visit to Presi- 
dent Truman. Wheeler did not deny that 
he had discussed the Rogge report in 
which he is prominently mentioned. 
What went on behind the closed doors 
only President Truman and Senator 
Wheeler can reveal. But Washington 
correspondents will wager that Rogge’s 
dismissal on the heels of the Wheeler 
visit was not a coincidence. They re- 
mind you that the President endorsed 
Wheeler’s candidacy in the Montana 
primaries, and that Wheeler and Tru- 
man had been close friends in the Senate, 
It is not improbable that Truman, under 
Wheeler’s pressure, called Tom Clark 
and instructed him to get rid of Rogge. 

togge =6is) =6now 


making speeches 


throughout the United States about his 
suppressed report. Because the report 
is of such importance, because it minces 
no words, suppresses no facts, Rogge’s 
speeches have been meeting with great 
success. The Jewish War Veterans in 
National 


a hard-hitting Convention 





HARRY TRUMAN ” 
Wheeler Paid a "Courtesy" Visit 
to Him 


resoluticn have demanded that the re- 
Port be made public. After Rogge makes 
& speech, although newspapermen eager- 
ly interview him and see for themselves 
Portions of his famous report, little ap- 
Pears in the following morning’s press. 
Rogge has been a foe of all forms of 
totalitarianism. During a press confer- 
ence recently, a newspaperman from a 
Scripps-Howard newspaper tried to 
learn whether Rogge, who had men- 
tioned the late Senator Ernest Lun- 
deen’s Nazi ties in speeches and in his 
Teport, knew of Lundeen’s pro-Commu- 
nist ties as well. Rogge answered that 
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if this were true, then, “Lundeen was 
travelling both sides of the same road.” 


x * * 


Ix his suppressed report Rogge made 
sensational revelations. Much of the 
report is based on official United States 
and German Foreign Office “secret” 
files. It is a highly documented report. 
Since Rogge is returning to private law 
practice, and since his book, based on 
the material in his report, will not be 
published for some time, The New 
Leader is revealing part of that report, 
naming names only where Rogge, in his 
speeches, has named them. This, then, 
is what Rogge had attempted to intro- 
duce into official records: 

1. An extremely highly placed US 
General sat next to a lady of high social 
status at a Washington dinner. The 
General confided to her that America 
had designs on certain North Atlantic 
bases. Soon after the dinner was over 
the German Embassy in Washington 
had a full report of the General’s con- 
versation. Berlin had it an hour later. 
Rogge found it in the Nazi files. 

2. Quoting Paul K. Schmidt of the 
Nazi Foreign Office: “The German For- 
eign Office gave instructions’ that 
Charles A. Lindbergh not be mentioned 
in the German press since praise by 
the German press would discredit Lind- 
bergh in the United States.” 

Still quoting Schmidt, whom Rogge 
interviewed in a United States Army 
Military Intelligence camp in Germany 
last May, “Lindbergh enjoyed a very 
high regard not only from German 
officials but also from the German peo- 
ple generally.” 

Schmidt added that: “Ribbentrop said 
to me on several occasions that it would 
be very desirable from the German point 
of view if Lindbergh should become 
Presidént of the United States.” 

3. A “Dr. Gross” of New York City 
received large sums of money from the 
Nazis to pay off pro-Nazi agents and 
propagandists in this country before 
Pearl Harbor. (The identity of Dr. Gross 
is known to a reporter on the Herald- 
Tribune with whom the authorities 
should get in touch.) 

4. According to Herbert von Strempel, 
political and press attaché in the Ger- 
man Embassy in Washington, $270,000 
was paid to George Sylvester Viereck. 
This estimate was subsequently revised 
downward to $120,000. The money came 
from a special war fund of the Embassy. 
Viereck used some of this money, accord- 
ing to Rogge, to place advertisements in 
The N.Y. Enquire r for Flanders Hall, 
a pro-Nazi book firm under Viereck’s 
direction. Rogge’s report alleges that 
Griffin asked Viereck to have The En- 
quirer banned in Germany. It was 
banned, and after Griffin had been in- 
dicted in the original US mass sedition 
case, he used this argument to prove 
that he was not in any way implicated 
with the Nazis, their agents, ete. He did 
admit to knowing Viereck, but said that 
he had only seen him to “see what he 
could do about Jewish persecution in 
Germany.” The indictment against 
Griffin was dropped. Viereck is now 
serving a prison sentence for his failure 
to reveal that he was a Nazi agent. 

5. Viereck sought to exploit 24 Con- 
gressmen in carrying on his Nazi activ- 
ities here, Rogge charges. Among those 
whose offices Viereck visited, whose 
franked envelopes he used, Rogge lists 
the following: Rep. Stephen A. Day (R., 
Ill.) former Sen. Rush D. Holt; former 
Rep. Hamilton Fish; the late Senator 
Ernest Lundeen; Rep. Clare E. Hoff- 


man (R., Mich.); Rep. Harold Knutson 


(R., Mich.); Sen. Edwin C, Johnson, 
(D., Col.) ; and former Senators Burton 
K. Wheeler (D.. Mont.); Robert Rice 
Reynolds; D. Worth Clark (D., Ida.), 
and Henrik Shipstead (R., Minn.). 

6. A famous labor leader is alleged 
to have met with a high ranking Nazi 
Embassyman in a New York hotel to 
make “a deal to defeat Roosevelt.” 

7. Mrs. Alice T. Whitney of Milton, 
Mass., whose husband, Jeffry D., is a 
Boston broker, paid, indirectly, funds to 
persons engaged in anti-Semitic and 
super-nationalistic propaganda, Rogge 





BURTON K. WHEELER 
Did He Pressure Truman Into 
Firing Rogge? 


charges. She paid the money to three 
different “fences” who in turn paid it 
out to such propagandists as Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Dilling, the late James (“Kike- 
killer” inventor) True, Robert Edmond- 
son and Charles B. Hudson. They were 
named in the original and subsequent 
mass sedition indictments. First the 
money was paid by Mrs. Whitney to 
Edward Hunter of Boston, who is known 
to have had Boston German Consulate 
links, When Hunter died, his secretary, 
Evelyn Tankard, received the money for 
transmittal. When Miss Tankard was 
“plagued” by the authorities, Mrs. Whit- 
ney soon found a new “agent” in the 
person of Mrs. Alice Lee Jemison of 
Washington, D.C. According to Rogge, 
she is still paying Mrs. Whitney’s money 
to the anti-Semitic propagandists. 

8. Rogge revealed that the Nazis had 
intended to invest huge sums of money 
to defeat Roosevelt. 

9. Rogge was trying to reveal the 
official links between Nazi and American 
industrialists and cartelists, and the 
part they played in financially aiding 
the anti-democracy propagandists in 
both countries. 

10. He recommended the indictment 
of George T. Eggleston and Douglas 
Stewart, former Scribner Commentator 
editors, for receiving Nazi funds to 
publish their vro-isolationist and pro- 
appeasement journal. Ironically, Stew- 
art was recently indicted on a perjury 
charge after Rogge’s dismissal, for re- 
ceiving Nazi funds. No mention has yet 
been made of Eggleston, although it is 
doubtful, with the statute of limitations 
already having cleared him, he will be 
tried. 


* * * 


Rogge has told newsmen that his 
report has been killed officially, that he 
was dismissed, all because of the inter- 
vention of the 24 Congressmen men- 
tioned in his report. It is known that 
high ranking Congressmen have made 
veiled and open threats to “get” Rogge 
had he deceided to go ahead with the 
mass sedition trials. Investigations of 


the Department of Justice, alleged links 
with columnists and newspapermen and 
Justice Department officials were threat- 
ened if the trials were to go ahead on 
schedule. Senator William Langer of 
North Dakota is, at this moment, urging 
clemency for Nazi agent George Syl- 
vester Viereck. Adding top-ranking 
civilians to top-ranking brass, one can 
see that Rogge has quite an important 
document in his possession. Since it is 
not a “privileged” document, he runs 
the risk of being sued by revealing “un- 
checked” material in it. Perhaps some 
of the men and women mentioned in the 
report have made foolish errors. Per- 
haps they wish to atone for their sins 
against democracy. One thing is certains 
those who would have sold Americans 
to one set of totalitarians could, and 
would, sell out to another set of 
totalitarians. 

Viereck, in his desire to mobilize Con- 
gressional support for continued ap- 
peasement and isclationism, made every 
effort to enlist the “services” of anti- 
war Congressmen. Many of them, long 
known for their liberal and pro-labor 
views, were taken in by Viereck’s pleas, 
Not many of them, the record will show, 
permitted Viereck to use their offices 
after his record became known. Many 
of them, Senator Bob LaFollette, for 
example, are known to have shunned 
Viereck. Fish, Day, Holt, ete., gave 
Viereck full run of their offices. Many 
of those with whom Viereck sought to 
do business were sincere isolationists. 
When ‘Viereck’s record became known, 
he stepped into the background and 
Prescott Dennett carried on. That many 
sincere pacifists were dupes, there can 
be no dispute. That many—Fish, Day, 
Holt and others—were not dupes is also 
on the record. Publication of the Rogge 
report might embarrass individuals in 
both camps. 

But without judging the merits “or 
demerits of the mass sedition indict- 
ments, whether the Rogge report has, 
or has not, any legal bearing on the case, 
enough of that report has leaked out to 
warrant its official publication. Sus- 
picions are raised; names are being 
bandied about; stories are being pub- 
lished accredited to “reliable” sources 
whose identities everyone can guess. The 
conspiracy of silence which envelopes 
the Rogge report should be ended. Pub- 
licity for such reports is essential to a 
healthy democracy. 





ZHDANOV ON PURGES | 
@® Andrei Zhdanov is directing the| 
current purge in Russia. Hence his| 
1939 speech is interesting: 
| “Mass purges ... are attended by | 
many mistakes, primarily by the in- 
|fringement of the Leninist principle 
|of an individual approach to people. 
-.. There were numerous cases of un- 
| warranted expulsions from the party, 
|and of hostile elements who had 
| wormed their way into the party tak- 
jing advantage of the purges to 
| persecute and ruin honest people. ... 
| “We must get an iron broom and 
Sweep our party house clean of this 
garbage. The refusal to be worried 
about human beings ... is a malady 
which still ails a good many leaders 
of our party organization. .., If you 
scratch these pseudo-moralists, you 
will find plenty of hypocrites and 
humbugs among them.” 

Zhdanov became prominent in inner 
Bolshevik circles after Kirov, Lenin- 
grad boss, was assassinated in 1934, 
Some experts on Russian affairs think 
that he might be Stalin’s chosen suc- 
cessor, winning over Molotov, Beria, 
and Malenkov, who are most anti- 
Western Politburo members. 






































































Fight for FEPC Continues 


Discrimination Basically Moral Problem - -- Legislation Can Help 
By A. Philip Randolph 


Vice-President, American Federation of Labor 


INCE July 1, 1946, the United 
i.) States of America has lacked a 


Federal policy outlawing discrimi- 
nation in industry and government 
service because of race, creed, color or 
national origin. Five years ago, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, by his Executive Order 
8802, definitely established that it was 
contrary to the war effort and the policy 
of the United States to deny to citizens 
the right to work in American industry 
and government service because of their 
race, creed, color or national origin. It 
now seems clear that the so-called fight 
for democracy in World War II was a 
subterfuge to millions of citizens of 
minority status. 

The problem assigned to the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Fain Employment 
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A. PHILIP-RANDOLPH 
Fighter for Freedom 


Practice was one of the most serious of 
the domestic problems ever to face the 
nation. The problem of discrimination is 
basically a moral problem. It is not 
solved by political nose-counting. 

Inasmuch as the problem of discrimi- 
nation in employment is the denial of 
equal economic justice, which is basic 
to the American political concepts, the 
war-time FEPC was found effective far 
beyond the small staff and _ limited 
powers received by it from the Execu- 
tive Order 

The war-time FEPC sought to supply 
moral leadership in a matter involving 
conscience, for it held that ideas and 
conditions for solution which are based 
on political expediency are doomed to 


fai) 

The success of the war-time FEPC in 
integrating thousands of American citi 
zens into the industrial pattern of the 
nation was therefore a very compelling 
factor in the successful prosecution of 
the war. 

One of the conditions for the unrest 
of minority citizens is the lack of con- 
fidence in certain avowed democratic 
principles. It is for that reason that 
forward-thinking citizens reason that 
if it is wrong to discriminate in time 
of war, it is equally wrong to discrimi- 
nate in time of peace. That is why 
efforts will continue to get Congress to 
enact legislation creating a Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Commission, with 
adequate enforcement powers, which 
would guarantee to all citizens of mi- 
nority status equality of economic op- 
portunity. 

The continued awareness of this great 
program is primarily due to the work 
of the National Council for a Permanent 
FEPC, with its national office in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and more than 100 local 
councils in various cities throughout the 
length and breadth of this land. The 
failure of Congress to pass S. 101 and 
H.R. 2232 in its 79th session has only 
intensified the efforts and determination 
of those who are pledged to fight un- 
ceasingly and vigilantly for the ultimate 
passage of this vital legislation. This 
fight will be continued in the 80th Con- 
gress and every succeeding Congress 
until there exists a law outlawing dis- 
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crimination on the Federal] statute books. 

The future of the FEPC program, 
then, is concerned with developing suffi- 
cient support in behalf of this legisla- 
tion. To that end, the Nationa] Council 
for a Permanent FEPC will increase its 
organizing activities and the developing 
of the educational program, stressing 
these points: 

1—The rising racial) tensions through- 
out the country would be minimized if 
some Federal agency existed for the 
purpose of dealing with economic dis- 
crimination. 

2—The passage of a Federal FEPC 
would be evidence to the world that the 
United States is interested in practicing 
the democratic principles for which we 
have vocalized so long. 

3—The establishing by the Congress 
of an FEPC would give encouragement 
to American citizens of minority status 


n their efforts to achieve integration 
into the total economic life of the nation. 

4—A Federal law is imperative inas- 
much as American industry today is 
clearly of an interstate nature. 


Most of the gains made during the 
war by Negro citizens were of a tempo- 
rary nature, because such industries as 
aircraft, shipbuilding and munitions 
were primarily geared to war-time pro- 
duction. Although the war-time FEPC 
did a monumental job in integrating 
minorities, nevertheless most of these 
gains have fallen through with the re- 
turn to peace-time production. 

In every section of the country the 
old patterns are again taking shape. 
Negroes, for example, are losing many 
of the employment opportunities which 
during the years have been available to 
them in the railroad industry. The 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers insisted on a color clause in their 
agreements barring non-white appli- 
cants, and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen seeks to displace Negro brake- 
men on the head end of the trains. This 
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CONVERSATION PEACE 


Molotov Calls on ‘Truman, Has 


“Good Conversation.” 


Newspaper headline. 


Wuen EVER we hear reference 
To (quotes) good conversation 
Between two such important gents, 

Each zealous for his nation, 


We can be sure there was no hitch, 
The meeting was convivial— 

And nothing was conversed of which 
Was not discreetly trivial. 


DRESSING DOWN 


Evening Clothes Barred fer Italian 
Diplomats. 


—Newspaper headline. 


Ware ties and tails and tall silk 
hats 
Are stringently forbidden; 
For wearing such, the diplomats 
Of Italy are chidden. 


The times, it’s felt. are much too 
tough, 
Too full of dreadful dizziness; 
A business suit is good enough 
Fer diplomatic busy-ness. 


| Im faet, with issues currently 
Se heatedly disputed, 
Some boxing trunks would seem to be 
The suit perhaps best suited. 
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is also true in other branches of the 
transportation industry where Negroes 
have failed to receive tie integration 
into the industry consistent with their 
qualifications. Further, it is equally true 
of communications and practically all 
of the great public utilities throughout 
the nation. The existence of restrictions 
to non-white applicants in other unions 
does much to encourage the reactionary 
forces. 

Negroes, who represent the largest 
single minority group in America, find 
themselves being returned to their pre- 
war status. It is certainly incontestable 
that if members of a minority group 
were good enough to fight for their 
country and die for it under a Selective 


Service Act, they are good enough to be 
protected against discrimination in job 
opportunities by another Federal] statute 
setting up a permanent FEPC. 

Therefore, the program of the Nae 
tional Council for a Permanent FEPC 
is challenging. Moral issues cannot be 
settled by appeasement. We will never 
submit to the desires of the poll-tax and 
filibustering representatives in the Con- 
gress. We meet this challenge and we 
dedicate our total efforts to wage un- 
ceasingly a battle to awaken the nation 
to rise up in its righteous indignation 
to demand the passage of this piece of 
legislation. There can be no retreat 
from this program, for the right to 
work is the right to live. 





ARABESQUE 


Barbara Hutton, Woolworth heiress, 
has bought a palace in Morocco, be- 
cause, she says, “I've always wanted 
to live like an Arab.” 


—News item. 


Bass always was eager to live like 
an Arab, 
With one change of clothing a year, 
So she bought her a beautiful gem- 
studded scarab 
And a veil that was darling (though 
dear). 


Babs envied intensely the lean desert 
dweller 
Who ate what he held in his hands, 
Se she beught, stock and barrel, a 
fabulous cellar, 
And added a few favored brands. 


Babs hoped that no lenger weuld envy 
and malice 
Purse her wherever she went. 
Se she bought her a perfectly ex- 
quisite palace, 
And not, as she might have, a tent. 





HATS OFF! 


Tuat politicians are athletes, sen, 
Is a fact that’s as sure as death. 
No matter how much they for office 

run, 
They never get out of breath. 


CAUCHT OFF BASE 


The Russians have protested the | 
United States Army’s sports program. 
in which German youths are taught 
baseball and other sports, saying 
that it violated the Allies’ regulation 
against regimented sports that might 


be regarded as quasi-military training. 


—News item. 


Beno this latest stir and fuss 

May be the fact some spying Russ 

Has heard the cries of “Strike!” and 
“Foul!” 

And seen the batter spit and scowl, 

And heard the crowd shout “Steal that 
base!” 

And “Kill the ump!” right te his face. 

He may have heard of men “all 
thumbs,” 

Of Tigers, Giants, Indians, Bums, 

And seen the regimented norm 

Of citizens in uniform. 


And so he carried back report 

Of baseball as a frightful spert, 

Which makes the youths who're taught 
it sure 

That if they manage to endure, 

Semehow, its hits and runs and errors, 

The battlefield will hold no terrers. 
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HE primary requirement for our 
T osurar goal of universal full-time 

employment is, not material, but 
psychological. This may sound strange 
in connection with such a materia] phe- 
nomenon as 60,000,000 jobs. But it is 
impossible to produce 60,000,000 material 
jobs. At least 25 percent must be non- 
material. This means, in turn, that we 
must revise our somewhat antiquated 
concept of what constitutes a productive 
occupation. 

In 1940, our last peacetime year, we 
had 45,000,000 persons gainfully em- 
ployed, with 7,000,000 more employable. 
We had then over 16,000,000 craftsmen 
and industrial laborers, over 8,000,000 
farmers and farm laborers, 7,500,000 
clerical workers, 5,500,000 engaged in 
domestic, protective and other services, 
8,750,000 tradesmen, businessmen and 
executives, and nearly 3,500,000 profes- 
sional or semi-professional workers. 
While unemployment figures ranged be- 
tween 18 and 19 percent for industrial 


workers, they were only 7 percent for 
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agricultural workers and 4 percent for 
professional workers. 

With the swift advance of time and 
Jabor-saving machinery, 20,000,000 in- 
dustrial workers will probably be able 
to produce all the material goods we can 
consume and export, 10,000,000 agri- 
cultural workers all the food we can 
eat or send out of the country. Another 
10,000,000 workers in transportation, 
communications, selling, advertising, re- 
tailing and all other fields connected 
with material production and consump- 
tion will bring our employment total up 
to 10,000,000. This is 10,000,000 to 
20,000,000 short of our goal. 

Modern economic life consists of the 
exchange, not merely of goods, but of 
services. Non-material workers have al- 
ways existed; they are ministers of re- 
ligion, physicians and nurses, teachers, 
librarians, social and research workers, 
actors, writers, artists, musicians, and 
many other categories, whose services, 
while definitely connected with the wel- 
fare of the community, cannot be meas- 
ured in terms of material production. 
It is mainly in these fields that we must 
seek job expansion. 

In 1910 these categories, taken as a 
whole, accounted for 3,500,000 people. 
There is easily room for five times that 
number, provided we can revise our 
ideas about them. 

In that year, we had a total of 
36,000 actors, dancers, performers and 
Musicians (one for every 60 persons in 
the country); 141,000 artists and writers 
(one for every 900); 1,152,000 teachers 
(one for every 120); 70,000 dentists 
(one tor every 2,000); 392,000 nurses 
and medical service workers (one for 
every 350); 166,000 physicians and sur- 
gZeons (one for every 800); 70,000 social 
and welfare workers (one for every 
1,300); 39,000 librarians (one for every 
3,450) ; 75,000 laboratory technicians and 
Tesearch workers (one for every 1,800). 

It is obvious that no one dentist can 
adequately take care of the dental re- 
quirements of 2,000 people, or one phy- 
sician of ine health requirements of 800. 
One nurse for 350 people means that 
some will lack proper nursing care. It 
is equally clear that one teacher for 
every 120 people (including children of 
kindergarten, elementary and high school 
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10.000.000 “Non-Essential’ Jobs 


The Psychological Aspects of Full Employment 


By Mario A. Pei 
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tion of Modern Language Teachers. 


The present article on the psychological aspects of full employment 
grew out of Pei’s experience as a member of the New York Grand Jury, 
and its investigation of conditions in the mental wards of Bellevue 


Hospital. 
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age, college and university students, 
and adults anxious to further their 
education) is not enough. One librarian 
for 3,450 people, one welfare worker for 
1,800, one research worker per 1,800, are 
painfully inadequate. 

Nevertheless, it was claimed in the 
prewar years that too many people 
were trying to get into the “intellectual” 
professions. There was said to be a 
“surplus” of doctors, dentists, nurses, 
teachers, librarians, intellectua] workers 
of all sorts. The Selective Service Act, 
with one out of every four discarded 
for reasons of health, revealed to what 
an extent there was a shortage, rather 
than a surplus of physicians and den- 
tists, if the actual needs of the popu- 
lation rather than capacity to pay for 
medical and dental services had been the 
measuring-rod. 

The prolongation of the war brought 
on an acute shortage of trained nurses 
and hospital attendants. A Grand Jury 
investigation of the violently insane 
ward of a great New York City hospital 
revealed recently that there were 44 
patients with accommodations for 22, 
with one nurse and two attendants, 
where there should have been a mini- 
mum of four nurses and four attendants; 
that the completed wards of another city 
hospital could not be opened for lack 
of personnel. But it was also revealed 
that the salaries of nurses and attend- 
ants were wretchedly inadequate, and 
unlikely to draw the right kind of 
trained people even under peacetime 
conditions. 

Despite our pride in our educational 
system, we have never had enough 
teachers to take care of it properly. 
This was startlingly revealed when the 
Army undertook to teach languages to 
large contingents of soldiers under ideal 
conditions of one teacher to every ten 
men. The languages were promptly and 
effectively learned, something that had 
not generally taken place in ordinary 
high school courses, where the ratio is 
one teacher to forty or fifty pupils. 

There are innumerable communities 
that have never seen a stage show, opera 
or concert, and whose sole sources of 
entertainment are the radio, the movies 
and the juke-boxes. 

Librarians throughout the country are 
notoriously overworked and underpaid. 
As for social and research workers, 
whose services are often of inestimable 
value to the community, they must nor- 
mally wait upon the doubtful pleasure 
and bounty of private endowments in 
order to carry on their work. 


” *- * 


Tu ESE conditions are traditional. They 
go back to ancient and medieval times, 
when everything save war and the ad- 
ministration of justice was normally left 
to the nintiative of the individual] or 
the munificense of a ruler. Together 
with the conditions themselves, we have 
inherited the traditional viewpoints. 
Physicians, dentists and nurses are to 
some extent viewed as luxuries. If you 


can afford to pay for the very best 
medical, dental and nursing care, you 
are sure of getting it. If not, you take 
what the community places at your dis- 
posal, which ranges from something 
fairly good to something extremely bad. 
School systems are of all gradations. 
Free, compulsory elementary education 
of one sort or another is generally 
provided throughout our land. High 
schools, again of one kind or another, 
are liberally sprinkled in most states. 
State and city colleges granting degrees 
exist here and there. But the problem 
of support for a boy or girl completing 
higher studies is still unsolved, for 
scholarships and fellowships are _piti- 
fully inadequate and often unwisely 
apportioned. Nowhere in the nation do 
we have ideal conditions of equipment, 
buildings, library facilities and, above 
all, personnel. The ideal ratio of one 
instructor to ten students emphatically 
does not exist in any elementary or high 
school, and is only remotely approached 
in some colleges and universities. 
Research workers depend almost ex- 
clusively upon the bounty of private 
organizations. In 1940, the total sum ap- 
propriated from all sources for medical 
research was $5,000,000, while a single 




















industrial corporation spent three times 
that amount in research connected with 
its products, and all industrial corpo- 
rations spent $275,000,000. The Federal 
Government, in the course of the four 
war years, spent $30,000,000 on medical 
research—roughly the equivalent of one 
day’s military expenditures! 

Herein lies the psychological kernel 
of the problem. Industrial organizations 
are willing to lavish money on research, 
as on advertising, because it is “pro- 
ductive.” It brings a return which can 
be measured in dollars and cents. The 
return of medical care, of scientific or 
sociological research, of education, of 
libraries, museums and other cultural 
institutions, of social work, even of 
music and the stage (save where the 
latter are commercialized) cannot be 
measured. Their measure lies in human 
lives and health saved, in proper social 
attitudes on the part of their benefi- 
ciaries, in the smooth running of our 
institutions, and in human happiness. 

But happiness, good citizenship, health 
are difficult to measure in financial 
terms. The business man, the manufac- 
turer, the real estate operator can see 
their profit and loss sheet, and how 






they are affected by industrial research, 
advertising and taxes. They do not 
always have the vision to see how théy 
are affected by the community’s healtt, 
education or spiritual well-being. 


o * * 


Tuere is constant friction between 
the community’s non-profit services and 
the community’s taxpayers. This is re- 
flected in the attitude of taxpayers’ o- 
ganizations and, too often, of the com- 
munity at large, toward the “non- 
productive” element of the working 
population. The industrial worker, the 
farmer, the railroad man, the storekeepet, 
the business man are respected becaus® 
their productivity is immediate, material, 
direct and visible. The teacher, the le 
brarian, the physician, the nurse, the Te- 
search worker, the artist are only tolerat- 
ed, because they do not “produce.” The 
tendency of society is to whittle down 
on them and their requirements. 

This attitude was particularly notine- 
able during the depression. “Economy” 
was the watchword, and since one could 
not very well economize on essential 
goods, one economized on “non-essential” 
services. Later, when war restored the 
economic balance, the trend neverthele ts 
continued. No amount of money was k#- 
grudged for material war production, but 
economy was still the watchword in ide 
field of services. The result was thet 
dealers in services moved in droves to 
the war factories. 


Today the situation is unchanged. The 
stress placed by reconversion needs upon 
the production of “essential” goods still 
removes from essential services their 
maximum and best potential. While no 
one begrudges material producers the 
fruit of their productivity, teachers, li- 
brarians, research workers, nurses, ate 
still woefully underpaid and overworke'l, 


With the return of the veterans ovr 
industrial plants, our farms, our means 
of transportation and communicatiea, 
our sales and advertising staffs have 
plenty of willing and able manpower. It 
is our essential non-material services 
that need replenishing and overhauling. 
The only way to draw competent people 
to them is to offer them real jobs, at 
decent compensation. 
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How is this vast enterprise to he 
financed? It is idle to throw it into the 
laps of the individual communities, wheze 
real estate interests are forever wavitg 
the banner of economy, and poor coif- 
munities are unable to supply even the 
beginnings of what should be supplied. 

The Federal Government’s war-taxing 
program has revealed two things: the 
incredible amount of taxation that a 
healthy nation can bear if it thinks its 
existence is at stake; and the fact that 
such taxation, far from causing financial 
hardship, brings material prosperity, if 
the entire employable population is 
profitably employed. 

It is not desired that peacetime taxa- 
tion should equal or even approach war- 
time taxation. But certain features of 
wartime taxation could be used, to place 
at the Government’s disposal an annual 
fund of several billion dollars to be made 
available to the nation’s communities for 
the purpose of creating and supporting 
non-material employment of the type 
described—not WPA jobs or political 
sinecures, but permanent, well-remune- 
rated positions connected with the na- 
tion’s medical, hygienic, educational, eul- 
tural and social needs. In the broader 
economic sense, this investment would 
be self-liquidating, since the money ap- 
propriated for the purpose and paid out 
in wages and salaries would be put back 
into circulation by its recipients for the 
purchase of material products of the 
factory and the farm which would other- 
wise go unsold. 
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Is the Farmer Doomed? 


HIS question has been posed con- 

| stantly since the 1880’s. At the 
turn of the century, Socialist and 
Populist writers predicted that the small 
farmer would be squeezed between the 
millstones of the railroad and the mort- 
gage (vide, Frank Norris’ The Octopus, 
Jack London’s The Iron Heel). During 
the 1920’s, the big problem was the loss 
of foreign markets and the unsound 
speculative boom in farmland prices 
which caught many farmers and placed 
them deeply in debt (vide, Louis 
Hacker’s Js the Farmer Doomed?). Two 
factors “saved” the farmers: they be- 
came the most tightly organized polit- 
ical bloc in the country, a fact that most 
Socialist writers had thought impossible, 
and through their political weight were 
and the widening 


able to gain support; 


markets opened by war brought a boom 
prospe rity. 

The farm programs begun before the 
New Deal years but broadened and ac- 
celerated by the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion aimed largely at suspending the 
“law” of supply and demand and guar- 


anteeing a stabilized market and mini- 


mum prices. This was done in various 
ways: through payment of subsidy for 
curtailment; through “support” prices 
by buying up surplus products that 


threatened to break the price; through 
direct subsidies to make up differences 
between market price and “parity” price, 

The program as finally evolved called 
production, but paying 
subsidies to make up profit differences. 
Support of prices has also been followed. 
Last month, for example, the Govern- 
ment bought up of tons of 
potatoes to prevent the market from 
breaking below a penny a pound; be- 
cause of a freight car shortage these 
potatoes, in the main, were left to rot 
in the fields, although in some places 
they were sold far below cost to distill- 
eries to be used for the production of 
whiskey. The Government defended the 
latter action on the ground that large 
whiskey taxes would net a huge profit. 


for increasing 


thousands 


The problem as it exists today is 
bound up with three main factors: the 
accelerated extension of technology to 
the farm; a levelling off of population; 
a less than proportional increase in de- 
mand for farm products as incomes in- 
crease. The problem, to put it crudely, 
is one of overproduction, at our present 
levels of income distribution. Here the 
rough figures which spell out the story 
for the next few years—after the cur- 
rent boom tapers off.-(See Food For 
The World, by Theodore Schultz.) 

Farm production has expanded dur- 
ing the war roughly 25 percent. This 
expansion will be maintained. The de- 
mand for this increased production will 
probably not rise higher than 15 per- 
cent. This latter figure is derived from 
two trends: a five 
demand because of the 
in population; a ten percent in- 
crease because of expansion of in- 
come. The interpretation of the latter 
figure is crucial, Economists calculate 
that national will have risen 
roughly 40 percent over prewar years, 
although the “elasticity of demand” for 
food will be only 25 percent of that fi- 
gure. This means that of the added in- 
come people receive only one-fourth of 
that addition will go for food, the re- 
mainder for other products. So, if a fa- 
mily income rises from $60 to $84, only 
$6 of the additional $24 will go for food, 
since food costs were already part of the 
budget. If the increases in national in- 
come went to the low-wage groups, the 
proportional demand for food would be 
higher. 


increase in 
expansion 


percent 


income 
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Tecnu NOLOGY and birth rates compli- 
eate the picture. The USA started the war 
with slightly more than 6,000,000 farms. 


During these past years production has 
increased one-fourth while the number 
of farms has shrunk nearly one-tenth 
and the farm labor force has diminished 
nearly one-sixth. Prof. Schultz estimates 
that 4,000,000 farms may easily produce 
a third more by 1950 than did 6,000,000 
prior to the war. This is possible because 
the introduction of power-driven machi- 
nery, hybrid seeds and better breeds of 
animals are labor-saving and yield a 
high return on invested capital. 

The net reproduction rates of births 
are higher in rural than urban areas. 
As a result there is a choking of labor 
on the farms and the failure of this la- 





SIR JOHN ORR 
Urged Creation of a World Food 
Board 


bor to be absorbed elsewhere blocks the 
inflow of new capital for technological 
uses. The proportion of working people 
engaged on the farms has dropped stead- 
ily in the USA, but the transfer of labor 
has not occurred in sufficient numbers or 
in time so that efficiency on the farms 
could be increased and wage rates be- 
tween urban and rural workers equal- 
ized. The redistribution of the farm 
labor force is one of the crucial aspects 
of the agricultural problem and the pre- 
sent system of high artificial prices 
blocks that flow. 

If one sees the farm problem in terms 
of a chronic overproduction with a high 
and wasteful labor force, the answer 
lies obviously in international 
planning to raise incomes throughout 
the world and increase demand, 

One such plan was proposed in a re- 
port to the Food and Agricultural Or- 
ganization of the United Nations by Sir 
John Orr. He urged the creation of a 
World Food Board, which would: 

Stabilize prices of agricultural com- 
modities on the world market; 

Establish a world food reserve ade- 
quate for any emergency arising 
through failure of crops in any part of 
the world; 

Provide funds for financing the dis- 
posal of surplus agricultural products 
on special terms to countries where 
the need of them was greatest. 

“The need for additional food is so 
great,” the report concludes, “that if 
human requirements could be translated 
into economic demand, there would be 
no question of surpluses of the basic 
foods.” 

Truman vetoed this proposal and 
stated that the United States would 
work out the problem of the food distri- 
bution of its own surpluses. Apparently 
the farm lobbies have visions of large 
markets for many years and don’t want 
their products subject to international 
control, despite the human suffering 
created by this greed. The picture after 
that is the restoration of production 
and the plowing under of food in order 
to maintain high prices. 


some 
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Atomic Energy: 
How Soon, How Much? 


Ture uas been much speculation as 
to the economic magic of atomic energy. 
Some writers have talked as if atomic- 


driven railroads, cars and ships are im- 
mediately in sight; others have pooh- 
poohed any such thoughts. The most 
sober and careful estimates that this 
writer has seen have been made by Jacob 
Marschak of the University of Chicago 
who directed a special research project 
into the economic advantages of atomic 
energy. (An extract has been published 
in the September, 1946, issue of the 
Bulletin of Atomic Scientists of the 
University of Chicago. An article based 
on the research is included in the forth- 
coming book, Power Without War, pub- 
lished by the Social Science Foundation 
of the University of Denver.) 


“Of the various forms in which nuclear 
processes can be used economically,” 
Professor Marschak writes, “the produc- 
tion of cheap electricity is probably the 
earliest available; though in the long 
run it may be easily overshadowed by 
other applications.” Professor Marschak 
estimates that in the decade beginning 
in 1950, atomic energy could probably 
compete with coal. That estimate was 
based on an average wholesale price of 
coal at $5 a ton. A long-run rise in the 
price of coal might stimulate atomic pro- 
duction sooner. 


The first application of atomic power 
will probably be the heating of densely 
populated towns. Centra) heating cer- 
tainly is not new. In New York, the 
New York Steam Corporation heats hun- 
dreds of hotels, office buildings and large 
residential buildings by steam generated 
in a central furnace. These buildings 
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HE concern of the American 

I Federation of Labor for the wel- 

fare of minority groups is more 
than humanitarian concern for fellow 
men. 

The bigotry which pits worker 
against worker serves only to divide 
organized labor and thus to under- 
mine the working standards of all. 
If one group of workers were to or- 
ganize to better their working condi- 
tions to the exclusion of any racial 
or religious group, the lower stand- 
ards of the excluded group would 
remain a constant drag and menace 
to the standards of the organized 
group. Discrimination takes bread out 
of the mouths of all workers! 


Intolerance and bigotry are the 
tools used to destroy democracy and 
impose totalitarianism. Free labor can 
exist only in a free society. To deny 
minority groups the freedom to or- 
ganize into unions of their own choos- 
ing along with all other workers in 
their trade is to refute the very prin- 
ciples of democracy mandatory to the 
existence of free labor unions. Any 
limitations to the freedom of one 
group plants the seed that may grow 
and ultimately destroy the freedom 
of all. 


It is symbolic of the unity of all 
workers that the AFL was formed and 
led for forty years by an immigrant 
Jew, Samuel Gompers, and that the 
Federation’s name was proposed by 
Mr. Grandison, a Negro delegate from 
Pittsburgh to the first convention in 
1881. 
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= Of course the record of American 
= labor has not been without its blem- 
= ishes. More than one strike has been 
= lost and more than one union broken 
= because the seed of intolerance was 
= planted between workers. But with 
= 

= firmly implanted knowledge drawn 
: from bitter experiences, American la- 
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Jim Crow and Bread 
By William Green, 


President, American Federation of Labor 


lack their own furnaces and pipe in the 4 


steam from central sources. 

The basic advantage for consumers of 
fission-based electricity is the low trans. 
portation cost of <tomic fuel (either 
plutonium or light uranium combined 
with thorium). This might well include 
long-voyage ships, although light over. 
land vehicles, such as automobiles, could 
not economically carry the weight of the 
protective shields. 

In terms of immediate savings of costs, 
the differences are fairly slight. After 
calculating the costs of cua) trans. 
portation in terms of its utilization 
in manufacturing electricity, Professor 
Marschak estimates a maxium saving of 
two percent, or roughly one hour a week 
less work per worker. 

In the long run, however, the utili. 
zation of atomic fuel may change the 
resource map of the world. “A new ine 
vention,” Marschak writes, “does not 
merely displace labor and other ree 
sources. It makes possible new combi 
nations. Instead of shipping four tons 
of Surinam bauxite to this country to 
make one ton of aluminum, the use of 
atomic fuel would make it worthwhile 
to make the aluminum in Suranim. For 
while the saving in coal freight costs 
by atomic energy displacement runs to 
about %& of a cent for kilowatt 


hour generated here, the saving is four 


each 


times as much in the big cities of the 
South American Atlantic seaboard and 
ten or twenty times as high in the in- 
land mountains and deserts of Asia. If 


we multiply this pattern, tin could be 
smelted in Bolivia rather than be 
shipped to England, aluminum in the 
Dutch East Indies, oil refined at its 
source rather than building expensive 
pipelines—in short, the colonial areas 
would become masters of own 
products.” 


their 


bor has gone forward, and today it 
stands as one of the nation’s strong- 
est forces opposed to bigotry and 
intolerance. 

At present, out of 7,150,000 AFL 
members 650,000 are Negroes. There 
is one Negro international union pres- 
ident (A. Philip Randolph), dozens of 
Negro international vice-presidents, 
and thousands of Negro organizers 
and local union officials. 

It is indicative of the Federation’s 
struggle to raise the standards of 
Negro workers that the international 
unions which have the highest pro- 
portion of Negro members are AFL 


affiliates: the Brotherhood of Sleep- 
ing Car Porters which is largely 
Negro; the National Farm Labor 


Union with over half Negro member- 
ship; the International Longshore- 
men’s Association with all the Negro 
dock workers on the South Atlantic 
and Gulf Coast; the Hod Car- 
riers, Building and Common Labor- 
ers Union; the Building Service 
Employees International Union; the 
Laundry Workers International Union, 
and the United Mine Workers with 
100,000 Negro members—to mention 
only a few. It is also to be noted 
that there are more skilled Negro 
workers in the AFL building trades 
than in any other highly skilled crafts 
—50 percent of the union building 
tradesmen below the Mason and Dixon 
Line are Negroes. 


Because we are concerned with hu- 
manitarian justice for all and because 
our very existence as free working 
men and women depends on unity and 
the preservation of democracy, the 
AFL will continue to fight for the 
rights of all workers irrespective of 
race, creed or color. We will continue 
to be one of America’s bulwarks 
against those ideologies which breed 
on intolerance and bigotry—Commu- 
nism and Fascism. 
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welcome the efforts of General 
C. Marshall to force Chiang Kak 
ghek into a compromise that is really a 
partial surrender to the Communists, 
They did welcome the “investigation” by 
Edwin Pauley, President Truman’s spe- 
cial emissary to Korea and Manchuria, 
fn June, 1946, to determine the truth or 
falsity of reports by thousands of eye- 
witnesses that the Russians were actu- 
ally looting Manchuria and North Korea. 
But they were astounded when it ap- 
peared that “Big Ed” was patently on a 
mission to aid the State Department to 
placate Russia by finding on the flimsiest 
of evidence that Russia was not stripping 
the factories after all! 

When Pauley arrived fn Seoul, he had 
an agreement with the Russians to in- 
spect five factory areas in northern 
Korea, selected by them. He was kept 
waiting for a few days, after which the 
Russians informed him that his itinerary 
was cut areas. Then, after a 
hasty trip to these three spots, Pauley 
returned to Seoul and released a report 
stating that Russia apparently was 
leaving Korean factories intact. 


A NTI-COMMUNIST Orientals do not 


to three 


American Seoul 


knew better. The city was swarming 


newspapermen in 


with eye-witnesses whose stories hung 
together too well to admit of any doubt. 
So the next day the correspondents 
presented to Pauley some of the evidence 


they had, and asked him how he squared 
that with his report. Pauley at once be- 
gan to hedge. He declared that his 
report was intended only to cover what 
he had seen himself and what he had 
been told by his Russian guides. He 
freely admitted that he had seen very 


little and had based his “official report” 
as a special presidential investigator al- 
most entirely on what the Russians had 
told him. To Americans on the scene and 


to Korean statesmen it was only too 
apparent that Pauley had come with 
instructions as to what kind of report 
he was to submit. The result was a 
shattering blow at what confidence re- 
mained in American integrity. 

Long before Pauley’s visit the failure 





GENERAL JOHN R. HODGE 
Assured Koreans of Political Rights 


of Russia and ihe United States to keep 
their pledge of setting up a Korean pro- 
visional government, plus the brutality 
ef Russian rule in the North, and the 
inefficiency of American rule in the South 
had combined to destroy what confidence 
the Koreans had had in the good inten- 
tions of their “liberators.” The reser- 
Voir of good-will which Wendell Willkie 
had reported existed for the United 
States in the Orient, and which he had 
Warned was already running low in 1943, 
has by now almost entirely run out. The 
only thing that keeps the Orientals from 
hating the Americans is their greater 
read of the Russians. We have the dubi- 
US distinction of being favored in the 
East as the lesser of two evils. 

Asiatics know that Russian entry into 
the Far Eastern phase of World War II 
Was akin to Japanese entry into World 
War I. In 1914 Japan eased into the war 
Sgainst Germany only far enough to 
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2. Soviet-American Conflict in Korea 
A Case Study of Russian Methods of Aggression 


By Robert T. Oliver 





“Korea has been the source of many conflicting political reports. 
Because of the extreme importance of this trouble zone, The New Leader 
feels privileged to present this exclusive on-the-spot report written by 
Professor Robert T. Oliver of the University of Syracuse who recently 
returned from an extensive eye-witness study in Korea. In this issue, 
we print the concluding half of this probing article. Copies of The New 
Leader for December 21, containing the first half of this report, will 


be available on request so long as the supply lasts. 


— 





grab for herself the German territories 
in China and whatever else she might be 
able to extort for herself. On January 18, 
1915, although the Japs were at war 
with Germany and an ally of China, they 
turned on their presumed friends the 
Chinese with a series of twenty-one de- 
mands. These included the acceptance by 
China of whatever disposition Japan 
chose to make of Kiaochow and Shan- 
tung, the granting to Japan of super- 
vision over Chinese political, financial, 
and military affairs, the concession to 
Japan of mining, railway, and industrial 
rights in Manchuria and China, and a 
ninety-nine year lease on the great naval 
base of Port Arthur. The Chinese and 
Koreans had no doubt that if Russia 
entered the Asiatic phase of World 
War II it would be with intent to repeat 
the Japanese pattern. 

Actuelly that is what happened. The 
Russian attack on Japanese armies in 
Manchuria came just ten days before 
the surrender. The speed with which 
Soviet armies swept into the richest 
areas of Manchuria was only equalled by 
their haste to land forces in northern 
Korea. After the Japanese surrender, 
the Russians refused to accept the ter- 
mination of hostilities. Only when Man- 
churia and all of Korea north of the 
38th parallel were firmly in their grasp 
did they note that the war was over, 
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Tue Koreans and the Chinese were not 
fooled (though the Russian people may 
have been) by the stories that subse- 
quently appeared in Izvestia and Red 
Star giving the Soviet armies complete 
credit for Japan’s defeat. According to 
the inspired Communist press, the Amer- 
icans had struggled for years against 
the Japs, and had been able merely to 
occupy a few bleak and unimportant 
island outposts. Then the magnificent 
Soviet forces stormed across the border, 
and within ten days Japanese resistance 
was smashed! Such stupendous mis- 
representation was warning enough of 
the line Russia planned to take, 

In Korea that line has led directly to 
the harshest kind of treatment of the 
Korean people by the prone and to an 
ominous clash between the Russian and 
the American armies. There has been 
no actual fighting between our soldiers 
and the Red forces, but this is only be- 
cause of the most patient forebearance 
on our part. All relations between the 
Soviet Union and the United Statés in 
Korea have been those of hostile powers. 

The collapse of Japan on August 15 
found the Russians pouring troops into 
Korea as rapidly as possible. This 
process continued until well over 200,000 
crack battle-experienced Red _ soldiers 
were occupying northern Korea. Me- 
thodically these troops moved South to 
line up along the imaginary line of the 
38th parallel and there to dig themselves 
in. This presumably temporary adminis- 
trative line within a friendly and liber- 
ated nation was heavily fortified as 
though it were the permanent border of 
an unfriendly country. And against the 
Americans the border was sealed shut. 

More slowly the Americans also moved 
into Korea. It was early in September 
before the first boatload of American 
soldiers landed at Inchon, some sixty 
miles south of the Russian line. During 
the next month 30,000 American troops 
were landed in Korea and spread out to 
assume administrative control of the 


areas south of the 38th parallel. We had 
too few troops to permit any defense 
against a Russian attack; too few, in 
fact, for any purpose except to serve as 
a police force for maintaining order. 

In order to avoid any possible clashes 
with the Russians, we stayed well south 
of the line agreed upon. A No-man’s 
land several miles wide separates the 
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Russian and American forces, to obviate 
the danger of clashes. But the concession 
of space to create this neutral strip is 
all American. 

On December 27, 1945, Byrnes, Bevin 
and Molotov announced that they had 
reached an agreement on Korea. In es- 
sence, this agreement provided that a 
provisional democratic Korean govern- 
ment should be set up to direct the re- 
habilitation of Korea’s economic and 
political life, and that this stop-gap gov- 
ernment should be supervised by a joint 
trusteeship maintained by the United 
States and Russia, preparatory to com- 
plete independence. Such an arrange- 
ment fell far short of Korean expecta- 
tions, and an immediate protest was re- 
gistered by almost all the country’s 
political spokesmen. 

Byrnes attempted to quiet the fears of 
the Korean nationalists with a hint that 
better treatment might be forthcoming. 
“The administration of Korea has been 
a trying problem,” he admitted in his 
radio address of December 30, “since the 
Japan. For purposes of 
military operations the occupation of 
Korea was divided north and south of 
Latitude 38 into Soviet and American 
areas. The continuation of this division 
after surrender has been very unsatis- 
factory... .” 

Then Byrnes unveiled his nebulous 
promise. “The joint Soviet-American 
commission, working with the Korean 
Provisional Democratic Government, may 
find it possible to dispense with a trus- 
teeship. Certainly it is our goal to hasten 
the day when Korea will become an inde- 
pendent member of the Society of Na- 
tions.” 


surrender of 
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aN is evident from Byrnes’ speech and 
also from the text of the Soviet-Amer- 
ican agreement that it was the clear in- 
tention of the Moscow conference to set 
up a Korean provisional government al- 
most imme“iately. All of the decisions 
as to the nature of a permanent govern- 
ment, and as to the operation of the 
trusteeship, were to be reached after 
“consultation” with the provisional gov- 
ernment. However, a snag that was not 
forseen at the Moscow conference soon 
wrecked those plans. 






The Joint Soviet-American Commis- 
sion met, as planned, in Seoul to begin 
the implementation of the Moscew 
promises. Blandly the Russians laid 
down the principle according to which 
they would conduct the discussions. No 
Korean party or individual was to be 
“consulted” or to be considered for a post 
in the provisional government unless ‘he 
were “friendly” to Russia! Those who 
had protested against the trusteeship 
plan were to be automatically excluded! 
In effect, only Korean Communists and 
fellow-travelers might be considered for 
participation in the government that 
was to be set up. 

The American delegation was a- 
stounded. In the American zone ef 
southern Korea, full freedom of speech 
was permitted. The American command- 
ing General, John R. Hodge, had re- 
peatedly assured the people that they 
might say anything they pleased and 
take any political stand they wished. It 
was utterly impossible to accept the Rus- 
sian principle regarding the exclusion 
of all non-Communists from the govern- 
ment of their country. But the Russians 
were just as adamant as the Americans. 
They declared it inconceivable that Kore- 
ans who were opposed to the principles 
of the Moscow agreement should be al-~ 
lowed to exercise any political influence. 
The new Korean government must be 
pro-Soviet or it could not be allowed to 
exist at all. 

The Joint Russian-American commis- 
sion continued its meetings for three 
months. The Soviet delegation would not 
budge from its position and the Amer- 
icans would not submit to it. As General 
A. V. Arnold, chief of the American dele- 
gation, afterwards privately declared, 
“The Russian delegates had full and 
complete authority to accept any and 
every concession the Americans would 
make. But they had absolutely no 
authority whatsoever to make any 
manner of concessions in return.” Upen 
this bleak fact the conference foundered. 
After three months of regular meetings, 
its sole achievement was an agreement 
that the iron wall dividing North and 
South Korea might be breached once a 
week by an exchange of heavily censored 
mail. But even this tiny rift in the 
cloud of isolationism did not last. The 
Soviets permitted the closely supervised 
mail exchange for eleven weeks, then 
they cancelled the arrangement, on the 
grounds that cholera outbreaks in some 
of the southern Korea cities made any 
further exchange of mail dangerous! 

Since the adjournment of the com- 
mission meetings, the efforts of General 
Hodge to secure their revival have been 
snubbed. His successive notes of invita- 
tion to the commander of the Russian 
zone, General T. F. Shtikov, have not 
even been answered. Here, in the Korean 
area, where Russian and American ad- 
ministrative problems and international 
pledges are most closely intertwined, 
the whole machinery of negotiation has 
been smashed. The troubles remain, but 
the Russians refuse to face them. 

Perhaps they feel confident that time 
is on their side. Jt may be they are 
resting on the assumption that in a 
country so far from our own shores, they 
can outlast us. Five years, or ten years, 
from now, American public opinion may 
well have brought the last American 
soldier back home from Korea. But the 
Russians will be still there. The grim 
mind in the Kremlin may have stepped 
the commission meetings with this one 
cryptic point: The Russians can wait! 

But can the Koreans? If a solution is 
not found soon for their benighted land, 
can they much longer endure the ece- 
nomic and political disintegration that is 
draining their resources and encourag- 
ing internal strife? Could any nation 


endure for long the attenuated mid- 
position in a power politics tug of war? 
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Germany the Main Political Battlefield Between USA and USSR 


By Irving Brown 
Speech by the AFL European Representative at International Rescue and Relief Committee's Labor Luncheon in New York City 


HE Allies’ military victory was 
TT eon against an agyressive foe 

struggling to impose its ideology 
upon Europe and, eventually, the world. 
The Nazis were not concerned merely 
with extreme expansionist and nation 
alistic aims, but attempted to reorganize 
the European continent on the basis of 
the economic, political and cultural sys 
World War 
II must be viewed, therefore, as part of 
a fundamental ideological 


tem of National Socialism 


truggle in 
volving profound social changes for the 
present postwar period 

Eighteen months after the end of the 
military war, the continent is again en 
gaged in a titanic political war the out 


come of which will determine not only 


the future peace of the world but the 


nature of the social system. The nature 
of this conflict cannot be defined in the 
traditional terms of capitalism and so 
cialism Prewar pitalism, which was 
already gravel) mattered inder the 
Nazis, has practically begun to disap 
pear. The trend toward collectivism ir 
Europe seems to be the only possible ar 
swer to the problem of the reorganiza 
tion of the European economy The 

sue is not free enterprise versu col 
lectivism, but what kind of collectivism 


democratic or totalitarian 

Nowhere can this conflict be seen 
more readily and clearly than in 
Europe’s reviving labor movements. The 
postwar 


governments = are invariably 


made up of representatives from the 


trade unions or the political parties of 
labor. The extent to which these slowly 
reviving movements are reorganized on 
truly democratic lines or the extent to 
which Communism can penetrate and 
capture them will determine the out- 
come of the struggle now ensuing be 
tween the two basically different con- 
cepts of democracy and totalitarianism 

Europe is thoroughly exhausted in 
every way—physically and morally. The 
essentials of the economy remain in fun- 
damental crisis, aggravated by the al- 
most complete industrial and commercial 
vacuum in the heart of Europe—in Ger- 
many. The latest UNRRA report states: 
“Germany is an economic vacuum in the 
middle of Europe; and other countries 
have not yet replaced it. As a result of 
these and other factors production is 
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still well below prewar levels and con- 
sumption precariously maintained.” This 
economic disintegration has become fur- 
ther accentuated by the political division 
between Eastern and Western Europe. 

Europe has become divided in half 
along the line of the Elbe River which 
has become the new frontier of the 
United States. We do not even have a 
united Europe let alone a “one world.” 

Eastern Europe, where the Red Armies 
entered and occupied the land, is a con- 
sciously constituted bloc under the dom 
ination of the Soviet Union through the 
use of troops, NKVD apparatus or the 
fifth column of the.Communist Parties 
within so-called “friendly governments.” 

Western Europe, liberated by the ar- 
mies of the western Democracies, has 


restored the free labor movements and 


inde pendent, democratic governments 
vhere, enjoying civi! liberties, the Com- 
munists are permitted to ptirsue their 
isua] practices of attempting to capture 
the trade unions as a prerequisite for 
eventual political power in each nation. 
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East of the Elbe River governments 
are allowed to operate as long as they 
meet these prerequisities: 

i1—Acceptance of the new variety of 
the “anti-Fascist democratic republic” 
people’s front form of government in 
which the Communists and NKVD men 
play the key role in the political admin- 
tration. Even in Czechoslovakia that 

true. Clement Gottwald, when he be- 
came a deputy in the parliament of 
Czechoslovakia more than 20 years ago, 
aid to Eduard Benes, “My political ob- 
ective is to hang you.’ Jenes and Gott- 
ld, today, are respectively President 


and Prime Minister of the Czech Gov- 


\a 


ernment, 


The political parties and trade 
injions are forced into various forms of 
‘unity molds,” organic merges and blocs, 
and in most cases the Communist party 
controls the trade union apparatus, with 
the one exception of Hungary. As with 
the Nazis, the unions are made part of 
the State apparatus. 

3—These nations in the Soviet sphere 
act as an instrument of Russian foreign 
policy in international conferences and 
UN meetings. At international confer- 
ences, when Molotcv wants the Yugo- 
slavs or any other Eastern European 
representative to present the Soviet 
viewpoint, he calls upon them openly, 
unashamedly, to do his bidding. 

4—These Eastern European nations 
are a source of supplies, especially con- 
<umer goods, which the Soviet system 
cannot manufacture now. 


5—The former enemy satellites supply 
maximum reparations to Russia. Repa- 
rations burdens seem to be stiffened or 
eased in relation to the extent of Bol- 
shevization. 

Latvia, Lithuania, and Esthonia have 
been forcibly absorbed into the Soviet 
Union. These countries have been over- 
run and conquered by the Nazis and 
Soviets three times, resulting in the de- 
struction of trade unions and independ- 
made for the reader to obtain a copy of 
ent political parties; executions and de 
portations of labor leaders; and whole- 
sale removal of populations. The de- 
struction of the labor movement and so- 
cial legislation by both Nazis and Bol- 
sheviks shows the deadly parallel be- 
tween Nazi and Soviet patterns. 

Within the last few years the Balts 
have experienced the Communist as well 
as the National Socialist order. They 
have found these two social systems so 
similar in their methods of labor exploi- 
tation that they mockingly named their 
two successive oppressors “Brown Bol- 
sheviks” and “Red Nazis.” 


* 


Dev ELOPMENTS in France and Ger- 
many constitute the major problems fac- 
ing Western Europe and_ therefore 
American foreign policy. France is the 
immediate key to the future of Europe 
in the struggle between the forces of de- 
mocracy and totalitarianism. It is the 
political and geographical center of any 
possible western federation or consolida- 
tion of Western European democratic 
forces. Russia constitutes a direct po- 
litical, and, eventually, military threat 
in the form of the Communist Party of 
France. Although the tide of Commu- 
nism in Europe has been temporarily 
halted and has receded as compared to 
initial successes immediately after lib- 
eration, the French Communist Party re- 
mains the largest party and has suc- 
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ceeded in capturing the trade union 
movement. If the Communist Party 
wins France, Europe will be lost to the 
West. This will mean that America is 
off the continent of Europe, in the po- 
litical sense, and not even a victory in 
Germany will nullify this fact. Germany 
becomes completely outflanked by any 
consolidation of Communist power in 
France. 

Any tri-partite coalition Government 
of France, composed of the MRP, Com- 
munist party and the Socialist party, 
will lack authority and stability due to 
what Figaro has called “the fourth 
power,” the CGT (General Confedera- 
tion of Labor), which is now controlled 
80 percent by the Communists. The 
Communist party has reached the peak 
of its success in the CGT through its 
perversion and unscrupulous use of the 
resistance movement; the myth of unity; 
the purge; the nationalistic fervor and 
the Vichyism of some of the former 
CGT leaders. This political domination 
of the CGT was shown at the convention 
in April, 1946, where there was an al- 
most complete absence of discussion on 
trade union problems. The convention 
revealed that the CGT had been trans- 
formed completely into .a political in- 
strument in the hands of the Communist 
Party. 

Strongly installed in the decisive na- 
tional trade unions and influencing or 
paralyzing the few other unions where 
they are a vocal minority, the Commu- 
nists have come to occupy, in fact, all 
strategic and decisive posts of the 
French working class movement. 

There are opposition forces beginning 
to mobilize but still very weak and di- 
vided: 

1—They are grouped around the news- 
paper Force Ouvriere based upon a pro- 
gram of the struggle for economic de- 
mands and against the political control 
of the Communist Party. 

2—There is a group of free trade 
unionists who are beginning to unite for 
common actions within the CGT. 

3—The story of the revolt within the 
Postal Telephone Telegraph union illus- 
trates how the non-Communists are able 
to take leadership away from the Com- 
munist party and may be the beginning 
of a real struggle for power in the CGT, 

4—This movement finds itself terrific- 
ally handicapped due to the inordinate 
amount of funds, personnel and press 
concentrated in the hands of the Com- 
munist party while the opposition pos- 
sesses very few resources. 

The Socialists in the CGT are very 


weak and follow no consistant or organe 
ized line which, in a sense, is a reflection 


‘ of their traditional position of not interes 


fering in the internal affairs of trade 
unions. They have not yet learned to 
organize all tendencies and varying poe 
litical lines into a single force for @ 
trade union program. They have begun 
to organize socialist committees in the 
factories but progress is slow in come 
parison to the almost total contro! of the 
trade union apparatus by the Communist 
Party. 

While internal division and crisis cone 
tinue in the Socialist party and in the 
MRP, the Communist Party remains a 
solid, disciplined bloc with complete con- 
trol of the economic centers of France, 
thus enabling it, not to secure complete 
political power, but to achieve Russia’s 
negative or limited objective: to prevent 
any French government from taking an 
all-out stand for the democratic as 
against the totalitarian powers in fore 
eign policy. 

This is what French Communism 
has achieved as a temporary goal 
through their control and domination 
of the trade unions. When and if 
Russia’s military and industrial power 
is ready for further decisive penetra- 
tion of the west, the issue of taking 
power may become as immediate or- 
der of the day in France. 


* ” * 


France is the immediate key t@ 
Europe, but Germany remains the fundas 
mental European problem. It is Europe’s 
industrial base and workers which Gere 
many possesses. Germany has becomé 
the political battlefield and frontier bee 
tween Russia and America today. 

The Russians have proceeded, alter- 
nately and concomitantly, to pursue @ 
policy embracing two basic objectives? 
to win over Germany to the political 
program of Bolshevism, and to exact 
reparations—in the form of equipment 
and current production—on the basis of 
as much as the traffic will bear, cushion- 
ing the effects with their political pro 
gram. 

With these objectives in mind, the 
Russians have proceeded to create all 
economic, political and social base in the 
eastern zone to support a large enough 
bureaucratic caste with sufficient vested 
interest in the continuation of the SMA 
(Soviet Military Administration). Thi# 
has been based upon the so-called “Ein 


heit” political program in the trad®] 


unions and works councils culminating 
(Continued on Page Nineteen) 
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N January 19, the first parlia- 
O mentary elections since the end 
of the war are to take place in 
Poland. Unfortunately, there are no in- 
dications that ‘these elections will be 
anything than a procedure intended 
formally to setisfy world opinion. 
Genuinely democratic elections could 
help Poland to find a way out of her 
internal difficulties and to put an end 
te the contusion which is a consequence 
of the enmity between the Government 
and the people. Such elections could 
terminate the banditry and sabotage of 
groups of “forest detachments” which 
are waging an embittered war against 
the Security Police and contributing to 
chaos in the internal life of the country. 
The prevailing system of police terror 
and of complete lack of respect for the 
Jaw drives many desperate men into the 
forests; this is for them the last re- 
maining escape from police reprisals. 
* * - 
The Provisional Government 
And the General Elections 


However. all these considerations 
are alien to the Polish Workers’ (Com- 
munist) Party and to its subsidiary 
organizations. These have various 
names, but are completely subordinated 
to the Polish and Russian Communists. 
The government bloc of these parties 
has openly declared that they will not 
yield their power to anybody. This bloc 
is well aware of the hatred with which 
it is regarded by all strata of the Polish 
people. These parties know that every 
Pole regards them as lackeys of Soviet 
Russia. The bloc realizes that it is 
bound to lose any election conducted 
with some degree of honesty. The bloc 
has found two well-tried means for 
preserving power—the Security Police 
and an electoral decree which gives the 
bloc contro] of the campaign and the 
counting of ballots. 

The systematic terror aims at crush- 
ing the resistance of the population. 
Since the entry of the Soviet troops 
into Poland, there has been an orgy of 
political persecutions. The prisons are 
overcrowded with those who actively 
participated in the struggle against the 
Nazi occupation. Political leaders are 
perishing daily. Sometimes their corpses 
are found by accident. Sometimes, as 
happened near Grojec (a smal] town 
near Marsaw), victim who was left 
half-dead manages to escape. Sometimes 
a letter arrives from some remote corner 
ef Russia with news about somebody 





MIKOLAJCZYK 
His Peasant Party Accused by 
Official Press of Collaborating 
With Forest Bands. 


who had disappeared and who has now 
miraculously been found. 

All this does not yet guarantee to the 
Government favorable election results. 
The Polish people, whose spirit the 
German occupation did not succeed in 
breaking, has not yet shown any signs 
of submission. The Government learned 


‘this during the June referendum. Al- 


though the Government announced that 
68 percent. of the population had voted 


DECEMBER 28, 1946 


Poland Prepares for the Elections 
Russia’s Lackeys Have Counted the Ballots in Advance 


By Zygmunt Zaremba 





The author of this article was one of the leaders of the Socialist 
Party of Poland, and a member of the Central Committee of that party. 
In September, 1939, when the Nazis attacked Warsaw, Zaremba was 
chairman of the heroic Workers Committee for the Defense of Warsaw, 
and during the war distinguished himself in the resistance movement. 
When the new Soviet-sponsored Polish Government was formed, Zar- 
emba tried desperately to cooperate, realizing that the fate of Poland 
hung in the balance. When it later became evident that Russia decreed 
a puppet role to Poland, and terror for all Polish Socialists and Demo- 


crats who were in opposition to NKVD rule, he left Poland. 


Since this 


departure in the Spring, 1946, he has been living in Europe. As a pre- 
cautionary measure, and incidentally, this omission serves as validation 
of the charges of the anti-Russian opposition throughout the continent, 
we are forced to omit more specific details as to Zaremba’s whereabouts. 





for it, everyone knew perfectly well that 
the actual] results were just the opposite. 
A confidential report of the Polish 
Workers’ Party confirmed — for their 
own information—that &3 percent had 
voted against the Government. Hence 
the Government needed strict regula- 
tions for the coming Those 
regulations were adopted by the Na- 


elections. 


who will be able to escape charges of 
being guilty of these offenses? Accord- 
ing to the official nomenclature moderate 
conservatives, Ccevout Catholics, and in- 
dependent Socialists who are loyal to 
their old party, the PPS, are all con- 
sidered Fascists. At the present moment, 
the official press is already accusing the 
entire Peasant Party led by Miko- 
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tional Council which consists of ap- 
pointees chosen from among the fol- 
lowers of the Government. 


o * * 


Regulations for 
Falsified Elections 


I; the first part of Article 2 of these 
regulations there are provisions which 
en: ble the Government to eliminate any 
opponent from the electoral contest. 
These provisions stipulate the dis- 
franchisement of persons “who, during 
the period of the occupation, profited 
from economic collaburation with the 
ccupation au-‘orities in a manner which 
inflicted obvious damage on the Polish 
people.” Ostensibly there is nothing 
wrong about this rule. When the pro- 
vision was adopted, however, an amend- 
ment of he _ representative of the 
Peasant Party was rejected, according 
to which only persons who were found 
guilty by a court could be disfranchised. 

Thus, the’ seemingly innocent provi- 
sion acquires a sinister meaning. I/t 
provides the power to disfranchise every- 
body against whom such an accusation 
is raised from any source whatsoever. 
The present regime has quite a number 
of experts in making such accusations. 

A further provision of the same ar- 
ticle is even more ambiguous. According 
to it, persons are to be disfranchised 
who “are connected with underground 
Fascist organizations or bands aiming 


-at the overthrow of the democratic 


Polish Government.” Is there anybody 


lajezyk of collaborating with the forest 
bands and of being connected with 
Fascists. It is possible, on the basis of 
this provision, to disfranchise not only 
every independent candidate, but entire 
villages and towns. Recently, the Se- 
curity Police burned an entire town 
(Waswolnica in the Province of Lublin) 
for “collaboration with forest bands.” 


- « . 


Since the influence of the bloc of 
ruling parties is limited to 17 percent 
of the voters and since two-thirds of 
these voters are frightened people who, 
in their hearts, hate the ruling regime, 
the bloc cannot limit its preparations 
to the elimination of groups and persons 
who are opposed to it. The bloc must be 
certain that the elections wil] not bring 
any surprises like those which occurred 
in Cracow during the referendum, 
where the bloc did not succeed in falsily- 
ing the returns, and where 84 percent 
of the voters answered “No” to the first 
question of the referendum. 

This is to be attained by the provi- 
sions of the regulations for the elections 
which determine the composition of the 
election boards and the methods of vote 
counting. Articles 11, 12 and 13 of the 
regulations place the election boards on 
all levels solely in the hands of people 
who are appointed by the ruling parties. 
Representatives of independent parties 
will have no right whatever of super- 
vision. According to Article 56, the 
chairman of the commission is personally 


to read the contents of the ballots withe 
cut showing them to anybody. 

Another provision gives the authorie 
ties the right not to publish the election 
results until twelve days after the vote 
has taken piace. The Communists and 
their lackeys in the other ruling parties 
want to be undisturbed and to have all 
the time necessary for manipulating the 
election results. They remember the ex- 
periences of the referendum, when the 
immediate publication of the results of 
the voting in Cracow and by some local 
election boards enabled the publie te 
realize what had actually happened, 

m + . 
The Prospects 
Of the Election Contest 


Unper these conditions it is im- 
possible to have an honest election. The 
Provisional Government has not legal- 
ized the normal development of political 
life, in spite of the decisions of Yalta 
and Moscow which were later confirmed 
in Potsdam. Neither the old Socialist 
Party (the real PPS), nor the middle- 
of-the-road Catholic groups, nor the 
National Party, has obtained the authori- 
zation openly to organize its activities. 
The right of legal existence has been 
granted solely to the Peasant Party. 
Hence this party has become the gather- 
ing point for all tendencies of inde- 
pendent opinion. 

This does not mean, however, that 
this party actually represents all the 
tendencies existing among the Polish 
people. That is why the real PPS con- 
tinues to demand the right to participate 
in the elections. The same demand is 
voiced by other groups which are un- 
doubtedly “democratic and anti-Fascist” 
according to the wording of the Crimea 
decision. The delegation abroad of the 
PPS officially asked that Socialist par- 
ties in. other countries help in securing 
the right for groups independent of the 
Government to nominate candidates and 
in obtaining guarantees for free elee- 
tions. 

The attitude of the Government is 
still that of determined hostility against 
giving the opposition a chance to express 
itself. Police reprisals anc terror have 
increased. Mikolajezyk complained that 
recently more than a thousand active 
representatives of his party have been 
arrested and his press continues to re- 
port murders and disappearances of 
prominent personalities. The offices of 
the Peasant Party are raided and 
robbed. 

Simultaneously we can observe fever- 
ish attempts on the part of the Goverp- 
ment to create groups whose purpose it 
is to confuse the election campaign. 
Thus a certain Boleslaw Piasecki, once 
a leader of the Fascist “Falange’’ and 
now serving the regime as the editor of 
a “Catholic” weekly, which is disavowed 
by the church, has been given an active 
role. There are rumors that Piasecki 
is to organize a specia] pseudo-Catholie 
list of candidates for the elections. 

The Polish people still hope for help 
from democratic forces «broad. If, how- 
ever, Polish democracy does not receive 
help tor the outside, Poles will continue 
the struggle. They wil] again have to 
pay a high price in the lives and free- 
dom of thousands of human beings, but 
they will not capitulate. Polish patriots 
are conscious of the fact that the object 
of their struggle is not merely for one 
government or another, and not merely 
the independence of Poland, but also to 
rrevent Poland from being torn away 
from the family of Western nations and 
forced into the alien framework of 
Eastern totalitarianism. Their struggle 
is against the division of Europe into 
spheres of influence, against the stabili- 
zation of the present division and 
against the absorption of Central Europe 
into the Soviet system which wants to 
oppose it to the West. 
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The New Popularity of Jazz 


Odyssey of aMusical Journey 7 hroughTime 


By Morroe Berger 


enjoying another period of relative popularity. Musie lovers of all previous 


if spite of its having been frequently pronounced dead or dying, jazz is now 


affiliations, including ex-jitterbugs and devotees of the classics, flock to concerts 
-t Carnegie Hall and Town Hall in New York, and similar halls in other cities, as 
well as to the night clubs in New York’s Greenwich Village and Fifty-Second Street. 
These places have become the main auditoriums for jazz 


he character of its audience reveals the long journey jazz has made from its 
early days in New Orleans at the turn of the century. During its birth and early life 


jazz appealed chiefly to poor and often 
illiterate Negroes, who heard it in their 
saloons, dance halls and sporting houses. 
Today it has entered our most hallowed 
concert halls, where it attracts mainly 


middle class intellectual] whites who do 


not find this kind of music in their 
traditional places of enjoyment, but have 
to seek it out. In forty years jazz has 
travelled from the Red Light district 
to the concert hall. 


This odyssey was not made without 
setbacks and difliculties of many kinds. 
Until quite recently the city of New 
Orleans was one of the most ardent 
disparagers of the jazz music which, 
one day, scholars may agree is that city’s 
most lasting contribution to American 
culture. When, for example, the name 
Basin Street acquired scandalous con- 
notations the New Orleans civic leaders, 
with true semantic blindness, changed 
its name to North Saratoga Street. The 
situation is quite reversed today. In 
1944 jazz lovers of New Orleans organ- 
ized a National Jazz Foundation which 
stated that one of its aims was to bring 
back to that city much of the jazz music 
that was born and flourished there. 
Semantic sanity apparently returned, 
too, for the name Basin Street was re- 
stored. (Art conspired with business, 
no doubt, to attract the tourist.) Finally 
plans were made to elevate jazz to a new 
status by the construction of a jazz 


museum in a warehouse building on 


Basin Street near Canal, formerly 
known as Lulu White’s Mahogany Hall, 
me of the city’s wickedest sporting 
house 

* - * 


Tue kit 





1 of jazz that we have been 
dis as been the ibject of in 
1umerable debates concerning its char- 
acter and definitio To avoid anothet 
yne, let us merely say that jazz is the 
music originated around 1890 by Negroes 
of New Orleans, developed and spread 


from its birthplace by both Negroes and 
whités, and still played in our day gen- 
erally by small bands of musicians who 
are not very familiar to the public, 
whose musical tastes are satisfied by the 


derivatives of jazz. “Genuine” jazz is 
distinguished from popular or “com- 
mercial” music, which is composed in 
Hollywood and on Broadway, and played 
by “name bands” (and by aspirants to 
that status) on the radio and in the 
movies. 


Considering its origin, how can we 
account for the appeal of jazz among 
urban middle class intellectual whites? 
There have been a variety of answers 
to this question. Some writers claim 
that jazz has a rhythmic vitality and 
tunefulness that is superior to that of 
commercial music, and hence attracts 
the more intelligent person who has 
listened to popular dance music, Others 
go further and see in jazz the expression 
of our turbulent, quick-paced twentieth 
century life, and say that consequently 
jazz has a natural appeal for us. It has 
been argued, also, that urban sophistiec- 
ates find a new kind of musical thrill 








in jazz because its folk origin answers 
some deep need in ourselves for an 
identification with the folk in an age 
of complexity and thoroughgoing social 
change. Finally, some students insist 
that the conditions of insecurity and 
sppression which characterized the lives 
f the Negroes who developed jazz is 
now characteristic of the lives of most 
f us, and the intelligent person is the 


ccognize this feeling and to 
react to it in the form of appreciation 
of jazz music. 


x * « 


Wi: ATE VER the reason, jazz has con- 
tinually belied the critics who predicted 
its decline. The first of these predic- 


Gene Krupa 
Beating It Out 


tions came from writers who considered 
jazz to be nothing more than a “child” 
of the “roaring Twenties,” which in 
turn they believed was but a transitory 
period in our national development. Yet 
jazz enjoyed renewed popularity during 
the Nineteen Thirties and again in the 
present decade. Between revivals, too, 
jazz was never dead, for it thrived in 
New Orleans, Chicago and New York, 
as well as 


n isolated spots and in 
recordings. 

In connection with reeordings and the 
interest in jazz, mention must be made 
of the “collectors,” those jazz lovers who 
devote much time and energy to the 
collection, exchange and cataloging of 
records, and whose concern with the 
music never flags. They are its unfail- 
ing supporters in good times and bad. 
The practise of collecting has developed 
into a “science” of discography, and has 
also assumed many aspects character- 
istic of religious and political cults, with 


special rules of conduct, esoteric inter- 
ests, special literature hardly com- 
prehensible to outsiders, and a good 
measure of evangelism. Rudi Blesh’s 
recent Shining Trumpets (Knopf, $5) is 
a typical expression of the cultist’s nar- 
row viewpoint, although it is at the 
same time the most competent discussion 
of the musical and historical aspects of 
jazz that has yet appeared. 


The common belief, still prevalent, 
that jazz is a child of the Twenties ig- 
nores two or three decades of jazz play- 
ing before that. Nevertheless, it is true 
that while jazz was born long before 
the Twenties, it was given a powerful 
impetus during those years by the 
emergence of some great Negro and 
white musicians. The considerable migra- 
tions of Negroes from the South to the 
North, just after World War I, trans- 
planted both the jazz musicians and a 
substantial part of their audience to new 
areas. At the same time, two external 
conditions conducive to jazz were present 
in many places during that decade. 


* a . 


F ist, as Frederick Ramsey, Jr., apt- 
ly put it in the February, 1944 issue of 
The Jazz Record, “Jazz needs the 
intimacy of small halls.” It is not mere- 
ly the size that is meant, but chiefly the 
informal atmosphere. The players of 
jazz are unceremonious men, not en- 
crusted with tradition in manner of per- 
formance. Jazz is not customarily played 
by men in boiled shirts and white ties, 
with the accumulated precedent of 
centuries of the concert stage and music 
chamber. It grew up in a very informal 
atmosphere, the small saloons and sport- 
ing houses wher2 people went to relax 
and throw off convention and dignity. 
In the speakeasies and dives of the post 
World War I era, then, jazz found the 
same informality and intimacy in which 
it had originally flourished. In Really 
the Blues (Random House, $3) jazz 
musician Mezz Mezzrow, while telling 
the story of his attempt to live as a 
Negro though born into a Jewish family 
of Russian descent, reveals much about 
the relation between jazz and the Chi- 
cago underworld. 


The second external aspect of the 
growth of jazz was the community of 
interest between players and listeners 
in a familiar atmosphere which, too, 
was characteristic of the small clubs of 
the Twenties. In New Orleans most of 
the early jazzmen, great and small, did 
not live apart from the people who heard 
their music. Many players had other 
jobs that brought them into the life of 
the community. They lived with their 
neighbors, played and drank with them; 
they were not a class apart, seen only 
when performing. During the Twenties, 
too, there was relatively little separa- 
tion between the performer and the 
listener, especially when compared with 
the gap that is apparent today in the 
contempt many “name” band leaders 
and musicians have for the teen-agers 
and moon-struck older people who idolize 
them. 


In the relations between jazz and 
commercial music in the Twenties and 
the Thirties we can see an interesting 
example of the interaction between 
original and imitative types of culture. 
Commercial “jazz” owes its extreme 
popularity to a simple characteristic: it 
combines the features of easily-compre- 
hended music with something of the 
vitality of genuine jazz. It is a medley 
of light classical, chamber, ragtime and 
jazz music. Requiring little concentra- 
tion and evoking no deep emotional 
reaction (except on the part of jitter- 
bugs, in whose case the reaction is the 
product at least as much of the advertis- 





ing and publicity work as of the music 
itself), it appeals to a wider audience 
that is not stirred by it but accepts the 
musi¢e mainly as background for dancing, 
Teading, parties and vaudeville acts, 


* > * 


Tue claim that jazz has passed a 
Golden Era and is in a period of decline 
simultaneously exaggerates its popular. 
ity in the past and belittles its place in 
the music of the present, Actually, jazz 
was never very widespread. In a period 
when musical taste was varied, however, 
and not yet forced into certain patterns 
by the radio and recordings, jazz was 
able to live alongside its predecessors 
and imitators. 

Until the radio and sound movies 
standardized all popular music, jazz 
could be found in many places. But the 
wide distribution of radios, recordings 
and juke boxes led to the monopolization 
of the field by commercial music—the 
palatable simple music in which most 
people could find something they liked, 
since there were so many styles and 
techniques blended in it. Other types of 
music suffered. Jazz could be heard in 
fewer places during the Thirties, while 
commercial music was dinned into the 
ears of radio listeners and moviegoers, 
When in the mid-Thirties commercial 
music reached another dead-end in its 
standardized and lifeless arrangements, 
it reached again into the jazz tradition 
and tried to capture the lilt and freedom 
it saw there. This was the birth of 
“swing” music, in which the bands led 
by the late Glen Miller, Benny Goodman 
and Tommy Dorsey excelled. It is note- 
worthy that all these three most popular 
swing band leaders got their early train- 
ing in jazz. ; 

The gradual but almost total elimina- 
tion’ of other kinds of music by’ the 
growth of commercial jazz was chiefly 
a matter of indoctrination and custom, 
not of any natural or instinctive traits 
of the people who liked it. Since it re- 
quires little concentration by the listener, 
it achieved a measure of popularity 
which grew as the dispensers and 
financiers of entertainment found it 
profitable, through radio and the movies, 
to reach the lowest common cultural 
denominator. 


» * * 


Our liscussion of the notion that jazz 
is a child of the Twenties, and its rela- 


tion to commercial music, has revealed 


that jazz is a product of the cultural 
impetus of an earlier era. For many 
years, in fact, it looked as though jazz 
could attract no young musicians, but 
during the last five years the situation 
has improved. Jazz has also made an 
initial penetration of the academic 
world, not (as might have been expected) 
through the universities, but through the 
secondary schools, which are apparently 
much less tradition-bound. If the pop- 
ularity of jazz continues to grow, it will 
be able to compete with commercial 
musie from the standpoint of remunera- 
tion for the musician, and will certainly 
accord him more prestige at the same 
time. 

It is difficult to see, nevertheless, how 
the two external conditions conducive to 
jazz (informal atmosphere and close 
community of feeling between players 
and audience), which we discussed 
above, can even be approximated today. 
Undoubtedly some new adjustment and 
balance will be made, The mere presence 
of these two conditions will not, of 
course, insure the continuation of jaz% 
There are too many other factors in- 
volved in the growth of an art, including 
the incalculable one of personal genius, 
to be expressed in neat formulas. 
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‘the Oxford Group 


Review by LEON GOURE 


,DEAS HAVE LEGS. By Peter Howard. Coward-McCann, Inc. New York, 1946. 
184 pages. Price $2.50. 


Rk. HOWARD reminds one of the “freshly saved soul” at a Salvation Army 
M meeting, telling the skeptics “how it all happened.” Jdeas Have Legs is a 

coiorful, often witty and somewhat planless story of the author’s life, his 
discovery of God and the application. of his new beliefs to his persona) life as well 
as to the universe. 

Having been a top political journalist of the Beaverbrook press and a member 
of the “Fleet Street Brotherhood,” Mr. Howard has met many of the great men 
between the two wars. He was also one of England’s foremost football players in 
his youth. After resching the height of his journalistic career, the author abandoned 
it all to become a farmer and a preacher of Oxford Group ideas. He has written 
several highly successful books on the subject. 


Ideas Huve Legs reads like a sinner’s confessions. The author describes, with 


“much “mea culpa,” how he desired money and power, how his marriage was threatened 


because of his lack of understanding and tolerance. He confesses that he was a man 
with little faith, willing only to criticize others but not to help them along. Then, 
as through a revelation, he met a mysterious man who showed him the “true light.” 
“God would talk to each person who was ready to listen and obey,” he was told. 
This was follewed by an experiment consisting in righting all wrongs that he had 
committed towards his family and others. This changed Mr. Howard’s outlook on 



































life. From there on he lived on the principles, “Democracy works when God is boss”; 
“when God guides, He provides,” and “if you put your heart into you. work, you 
will find it puts heart into you.” He also joined the Oxford Group, which in the 


words of Frank Buchman is “a Chris- 
tian revolution whose concern is vital 
Christianity. Its aim is a new social 


order under the dictatorship of the 
Spirit of God, making for better human 
relationship, for unselfish cooperation, 
for cleaner |.usiness, cleaner politics, for 
the elimination of politica), industrial 
and racial antagonism.” The battle cry 


is “down with materialism” and all the 
other “isms” which, according to the 
author, are responsible for the woes of 
the world and threaten to destroy it. 
Only unselfish brotherly love and under- 
standing can save us, we are warned. 


The Oxford Group has been expanding 
rapidly the world over and has been 
persecuted by the Nazis as a part of 
the British Secret Service. Some of its 
members were executed by the Gestapo. 
Mr. Howard goes to great length to show 
the work done by his friends. Strikes 
settled in Canada; religious disputes 
straightened out in Norway; bitter men 
made happy again, and so on. He also 
has moral solutions for the problems of 
the British Empire and for the inde- 
pendence of India, which he hopes will 
take the best that England has to offer. 
He does not condemn the empire as 
such but only the idea of “get” which 
he hopes to change to “give.” 





Throughout the book are refreshing 
stories about Beaverbrook and Churchill 
and other statesmen. Ideas Have Legs 
is written in layman’s language, easy to 
read and often entertaining. There is 
a considerable mixture of events of the 
author’s life in little chronological order. 
Problems of empire, of war, of Commu- 
nism or capitalism are presented among 
football stories, personal confessions and 
political anecdotes, occasionally sprinkled 
with more conventional Biblical phrases. 

The moral rearmament preached by 
Mr. Howard has many attractive points. 
Nobody will doubt that if the moral 
ideals of Christianity were carried out 
in practice, this would be a much better 
world. But, unfortunately, the ideas of 
the Oxford Group bring little real solu- 
tion to existing political and economic 
problems. It is sufficient to recall that 
one of the greatest powers on earth at 
present is Soviet Russia, ruled by one 
of the “isms” so hated by Mr. Howard, 
and that in this “year two of the atomic 
age” the world needs more than ideas 
to return to a happy and normal life. 
Ideas alone in this world of ours are 
not s.fficient, and it has been said that 
“God is on the side of the strongest 
battalions.” 
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Essentially Dull Composer 
Review by MIRIAM ARSHAM 


MYASKOVSKY: HIS LIFE AND 
WORK. By Alexei A. Ikonnikov, 
Translated from the Russian. New 
York: Philosophical Library. 162 
pages. $2.75. 


T is not an easy task for a student 
successfully to convert the cultural 
needs and resulting reactionary dicta 
of the Soviet Union into meaningful 
esthetic concepts. The pitfalls into which 
the more creative Shostakovitch blunders 
80 periodically are avoided by the sym- 
Phonic composer Myaskovsky, fortunate- 
ly relieving the author of this book of 
any of the necessities of reconciliation. 
Glinka’s aphorism :“The people create 
Music; we musicians merely arrange it” 
is adopted by the author as the guiding 
Principle of Russian national music. 
Though Myaskovsky’s music is not a 
direct translation of realistic details of 
aspects of Soviet life, his talents are 
Such as can conform strictly to the de- 
mands of the regimenting Soviet pro- 
Rhouncements on art. Myaskovsky is criti- 
tal of Glazounov for his “emphasis on 
Pure form.” Yet in considering him the 
most original and vital” “connecting link 
between the old and the new” in sym- 
Phonic music, the author seemingly is 
Teferring to the traditional classical 
forms on the one hand and on the other, 
to unrelated and nebulous “emotions in- 
fluenced by the Soviet environment.” 
The pedestrian writing and unpercep- 
tive analyses do little towards brighten- 
the interest in or the value of this 
ssentially dull composer. An unimag- 
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inative and colorless recital of the ex- 
ternal events of his life is followed by 
a crude descriptive history of each of 
his twenty-two symphonies, some sketchy 
technical elaborations of his basic musi- 
cal patterns, and a last, appended, chap- 
ter entitled: “Myaskovsky’s Music Dur- 
ing the Great Patriotic War,” about 
which little should be said. 


The patronizing, good-for-the-people 
tone of naiveté in which the book is writ- 
ten is significant, since Myaskovsky is 
an artist who has received officia] sanc- 





tion: he was a professor at the Moscow 
State Conservatory, an editor and jury- 
man of The Music Publishing House, and 
was awarded the Stalin Prize of the First 
Degree for his twenty-first symphony. 
This symphony, the author states, is a 
“fitting expression of the enrichment of 
the inner world of the artist that became 
possible only under the conditions of 
socialism.” The author evidently has 
forgotten that the great composers, in 
whose ranks he places Myaskovsky, man- 
aged to “enrich their inner worlds” de- 
spite the handicaps inherent in not liv- 
ing under the Soviet régime. 





Neglected Imperialistic Chapter 


RECONQUEST. By Hallet Abend. Doubleday & Compuny, Inc. 1946. 305 pages 
$2.75. 


HIRTEEN American correspondents, towards the last chapter of the war, were 

i chosen by the War Department to cover the entire war-touched world. The result 
of this experience, as seen by one of them, is submitted in this volume by Hallet 
Abend, who has a long experience as chief of the New York Times Bureau in the Far 
East. Of course, it is much more than a result of a voyage—it shows the value of 
such an investigation against the background of a vast experience and thorough study, 

This volume makes you aware of two facts: first, it makes you more conscious of 
the duty to have the voter in our democracy better informed on the historic and po- 
litical facts in all parts of the world where important decisions are to be made by our 
representatives—a duty which has scarcely been fulfilled; second, it brings into the 
foreground the immensity of the betrayal of the Atlantic Charter at the secret con- 
ference at Yalta. 

The cynics may smile at the moral indignation expressed about the fact that since 
1939 Russia has annexed outright 273,947 square miles of territory—or an area larger 
than New England, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia and West Virginia. Their 
conscience may not be alarmed to know 
that the United States, at Yalta, has 
handed over to outright Russian owner- 
ship or domination more than 1,000,000 
square miles of Chinese territory affect- 
ing nearly 50 million human beings. 

Imagine that such annexation had 
been demanded by and granted to Great 
Britain. Our public platforms and our 
newspapers would have echoed violently 
the storm of indignation of the aroused 
conscience of the people of this country. 
Is imperialism only condemnable when 
practiced in the West but to be condoned 
when Russia satisfies her limitless ambi- 
tion for acquisition of territory in all 
parts of the world without even raising 
the question whether the population is 





written report of a trip covering 32,000 
miles is a condensed history of Japan, 
debunking many legends for which the 
Japanese have found gullible persons all 
over the world. Against the background 
of our continuous concessions granted to 
Japan since the first World War and our 
passivity vis a vis the systematic 
preparation for further conquest the 
policy of appeasement per se receives its 
strongest condemnation. If one is ine 
clined to look at history only as it ap- 
pears in the last chapters which we are 
witnessing, Mr. Abend’s story reminds 
us that there is no easy short cut for 
the knowledge of the statesmen who 
make history—democracy needs men 
using the results of scholarship with 
intelligence so that they may achieve 
wisdom. THe 


willing to accept this change of alle- 
giance? Why, then, did the powers sign 
the Atlantic Charter with the solemn 
pledge of “no aggrandizement, territorial 
or other”; “no territorial changes that 
do not accord with the freely expressed 
wishes of the people concerned”? 

If moral indignation is out of place 
in the realm of power politics then, we 
may ask, what was this war fought over, 
what was the basis of the Nuremberg 
trials and why were so many American 
lives sacrifieced ? 

To Hallet Abend comes the eredit of 
making his readers aware of this coun- 
try’s responsibility. Woven into a well- 





Under-Exposed 
Review by BARNEY TAYLOR 


SOUTHERN EXPOSURE. By Stetson 
Kennedy. New York: Doubleday and 
Company. 372 pages. $3.00. 


NDER ordinary circumstances a 
[ book reviewer or literary editor, 

if he noticed this book at all, 
would give it a quick brush-off with a 
couple of paragraphs. But with Mink 
Slide, Monroe, Bilbo, Rankin, and others 
re-directing national attention to the 
South, and with the advance build-up of 
Southern Exposure, a substantial sale is 
almost certain. 

Mr. Kennedy says much that is true, 
but has little to offer that hasn’t been 
said before—and said much better. Most 
well-informed southerners will be an- 
noyed ocasionally, and bored throughout 
the whole reading. It is rather amazing 
that anyone would attempt to deal with might succeed in forging for a time 
“the problem of the South and the his- an Anglo-American anti-Soviet Axis,” 
torical roots of all its evils,” while and “Communism is the antithesis of 
“bringing to light the many Southern- Fascism.” And the word-coupling tactic: 
style Fascist elements,” and then, in the “Anti-Negro, anti-New Deal and anti- 
final section, “reveal that the region is Russian.” 
ripe for democracy and that total 
equality between the races can be 
achieved”—in about 125,000 not too-well- 
chosen words. 

The first section’s statistics on health, 
education, etc., are an old story. It is 
doubtful that the most uninformed 
person isn’t fully aware that southern 
states will be found at the bottom of 
almost all statistical columns. The sec- 
ond section, aside from some extra- 
vagent opinions of the author (e. g. “In 
the matters of peonage, feudalism, ex- 
ploitation and denial of suffrage to her 
own citizens, the South is 100 percent 
as Fascistic as was Nazi Germany”), 
has a pretty fair listing of the Under 
Cover types of Fascists, demagogues 
and screwballs. Kennedy’s work on the 
Ku Klux Klan is the best in the book. 
But it “blows the lid” from no “inner- 
most secrets.” 


As a southerner who shares the obvious 
aims and views of Mr. Kennedy on most 
of his subjects, particularly on the race 
question, it is regrettable that I cannot 
Say anything better than this: For an 
uninformed person of good will, who has 
read little that has been written on the 
South for the last ten or twenty years, 
Southern Exposure will provide some 
enlightenment. 


The book contains some irritating 
little errors such as spelling Mark 
Ethridge “Etheridge,” and calling the 
WFTU, the “World Trade Union Con- 
gress.” New Leader readers will also 
take exception to such statements as: 
“The future of nationalism in America 
depends . . . upon the intolerable possi- 
bility that powerful imperialist elements 


One keeps hoping as he reads on that 
he will come to something of real worth 
—something that isn’t rehashing and 
repetition, but the very last chapter has 
nothing more than an offer of the 
Southern Conference for Human Wel- 
fare as the hope for the future. If the 
SCHW is the hope for the South, then 
this southerner must immediately sur- 
render to despair. 
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An Attempt at the Discursive Novel 


Reviewed by JOHN FRANKLIN BARDIN 
THE BITTER SEASON. By Robert M. Coates. New York: Harcourt, Brace. 180 


pages. $2.50. 


to be sociological and ponderously overwritten. Then Gertrude Stein’s experi- 


Ti naturalistic novel in America, as developed by Dreiser and Norris, tended 


mentation with colloquial speech rhythms and the denotative effects of idiom- and 
word-variations influenced Sherwood Anderson and Ernest Hemingway to write a new 
type of novel. Both often chose to tell their stories through the eyes of an all but 
inarticulate observer who reported narrative events with the objective naivete of the 
unsophisticated. Their books depend heavily on dialogue that stressed simplicity and 
used redundance to imply meaning. Dramatic episodes were often formless and resorted 
to the accumulative effect of compulsive reiteration to project emotion and to imbue 
the crass events in their characters’ lives with a low order of thematic significance. 
Plots. at least in the nineteenth century sense, were (abv. Certain values and ideals 
were elevated while others were ignored; honor, sincerity, loyalty, virtu, were all to 


be admired. 


Yet the works of these writers and their immediate followers were not without 
merit—some of them were far better than anything being produced today. Within 
their cultural context, that of the disillusioned years after the first World War, they 
served well enough. And they did free literature from many of the moral and aesthetic 


restraints of the Victorian era. However 
by the middle ’thirties it had become 
apparent that the young writers who 
derived from Hemingway and Ander- 
son by slavishly following their tech- 
nique had placed serious writing in an- 
ether kind of straitjacket. This was the 
decade of the “hardboiled” novel and all 
the books of these years seemed to be 
written about the same character:a se- 
verely repressed personality who battled 
grimly against the economic restrictions 
of the depression and erupted into flam- 
boyant violence in the last chapter. 
James M. Cain and John O’Hara were 
the most noted practitioners of this form, 
although William Faulkner—who in one 
of his novels reduced the narrator to 
the level of imbecility—is also worthy 
of mention for the beauty of his tangled 
prose and for the horrible impact of his 
apotheosis of the decadent South. 

For some time to come it seemed that 
the American novel, insofar as it was 
naturalistic, would be told only by impli- 
cation and by “realistic” dialogue and 
must end with melodramatic violence. 
One reason for this was that such no- 
vels had wide popular appeal because 
they were easy-to-read and outspoken on 
sexual matters. They also attracted the 
young writer since he was allowed to 
hide his lack of equipment: if he learned 
a few tricks he could write. Lastly The 
New Yorker magazine adapted this 
technique to its own purpose and, since 
it was one of the few mass-circulation 
magazines that paid good rates for se 
rious fiction, attracted the biggest names 
to its pages. For the past ten years this 
magazine has exerted an ever-increasing 
influence on the story and the novel. A 
majority of young writers bow to its 
strict, if unwritten, rules (stories must 
be 400 to 4,000 words in length, they 
must talk down to the reader by assum- 
ing that he belongs or aspires to belong 
to the set of bright young men and 
women who have money, consider them- 
selves intellectual and lean to the styl- 
ish Left and, above all else, the point 
of every story must be implied, never ex- 
plicit). Authors know that by conform 
ing to these dicta they may write rea 
sonable facsimiles of serious short stories 
and vet paid for it. 

Robert M. Coates is an unusual New 
Yorker writer. In his latest short novel 
he has attempted to break away from 
the dominant naturalistic manner and 
has tried to write a discursive novel. He 
has also chosen to exploit a theme of 
major importance: the gradual aware- 
ness of one individual that he is as guilty 
as anyone of the tendency towards self- 
destruction that characterizes our 50- 
ciety. On every page the hero questions 
himself, his experiences, his attitudes 
and the attitudes of others. At the be- 
ginning of the book, the protagonist 
knows his guilt but is inclined to take 
the easy way out and blame himself 
for not participating in the war effort. 
He is a man of early middle years who 
is in the process of being divorced by 
his wife—a 4-H who is ashamed of be- 
ing out of the Army and longs to join 
the conflict. Curiously enough, he was 
young during the first World War, a 
member of the /Qost” generation in 
France afterwards, a painter-writer dur- 
ing the Marxist ’thirties (a period in 
his character’s life of which Coates says 
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very little). “hroughout the slim volume, 
this “typical” man of our times—he is 
typical, of course, of only one set in one 
city—walks the streets of a part of Man- 
hattan, talks to countermen, bartenders, 
prostitutes, radicals, goes to parties, 
thinks about his young manhood in Pa- 
ris, his sex-life, his wife, has an affair 
and comes to realize that violence is the 
natural resolution of human conflicts 

This is just what the Cains and 
O’Haras have been telling us all the 
time. The difference is that Mr. Coates 
is explicit. His character discourses, 
thinks back over and talks about the 
history of the last thirty years and his 
own individual role in it. He comes to 
admit that the guilt he feels is part of 
the war-guilt of society. He realizes that 
his most casual contact with another 
human being adumbrates the greater 
conflict that is raging, and that wars 
serve as outlets for repressed resentment. 
But, while he is making this point, he 
loses sight of the equally malicious, 
quasi-political institutions to which he 
has subscribed and to which a large part 
of his guilt belongs. And, while his 
character continues to operate within 
the pseudo-liberal construction, Mr. 
Coates continues to write. despite his 
best intentions in The New Yorker 
manner, 

Actually, The Bitter Season is not a 
novel, but a collection of short sketches 
strung together on a central thread of 
self-questioning despair. Although it 
breaks away from The New Yorker style 
by being rambling and discursive, no 
character is developed except the pro- 
tagonist and large sections of his life 
are left out of account. No conflict is 
fruitfully considered other than the 
hero’s selfflagellating guilt. And this 
character is a highly-specialized type. 
He writes and he paints. He was an ex- 
patriate in France. He married a wealthy 
woman and became acquainted with a 
particular social group in New York. 
His adolescence was passed in two 
middlewestern cities, and was a typical 
middle-class adolescence—the only re- 
presentative period in his life. 

Yet we are supposed to take him for 
Everyman. We are to accept his ruminat- 
ings as a substitute for the more re- 
warding interactions and dramatizations 
of human conflicts that should occur in 
a novel. When he condemns himself, we 
are to take the whips from the wall and 
begin thrashing our own backs. 

This reviewer admits to the feeling of 
guilt Mr. Coates writes of, and he agrees 
with him that violence is likely to be 
the illogical result of all our lives. He 
wishes to give this author full credit 
for wanting to write a novel about his 
civilized reaction to the moral disinte- 
gration of the individual in our society. 
The book itself, however, communicates 
chiefly a sense of artistic disaster. 


Public Policy For Peace 


Reviewed by R. RICHARD WOHL 
THE UNITED STATES AFTER WAR. By C. W. de Kiewiet, et. al. Ithaca: Cornell 


University Press. 180 pages. 


HIS book is a collection of lectures delivered at Cornell Uv versity during the 

I past summer. It is centered on the general topic of what the main outlines of 

American policy should be in facing the post-bellum world. In conducting thig 
symposium three main ideas underlay the discussion. 

The first was that World War II, unlike the first World War, was not fought with 

a view to preserving the status quo. Secondly, the war intervened in a program of 

change, economic, political and social, that was set under way after the Depression, 

only as a momentary interruption. Finally, it is maintained that main task of post-war 

policy will be to further: plan and carry out this “new order” that was in the making 


fore the war. 


This excellent basis for discussion is almost entirely ignored by the speakers. All 
agree that the pre-war status quo, without change, affords no formula for solving our 
present problems. All agree that there are problems to be solved of an urgency which 
demands immediate statements of policy. They reach no conclusion, and their area of 
of agreement is so sma!] as to warrant saying there is none. 

The principal essay in the book, because it is the least timid in suggesting ac ual 


policies, is that of Professor Alvin H. 
Hansen, of Harvard. In a brief outline, 
tracing out the main Keynsian assump- 
tions, he shows that economic prosperity 
is dependent upon the level of employ- 
ment. The crucial factor in maintaining 
employment and hence economic pros- 
perity is the level of “investment.” (He 
uses the latter term in the Keynsian sense 
of adding to the capital stock of the 
economy rather than in the usual mean- 
ing of trading paper claims to capital 
goods.) He then proceeds to show that 
private investment of this type is, on 
occasion, insufficient to balance the net 
output of the economy, and that the re- 
sulting deficiency of “demand” must be 
made up by capital outlays by govern- 
ment, private investment being subject 
to the capricious control of unpredict- 
able business “‘expectation.” 

His analysis continues, in what seems 
to me an unduly facile way, by suggest- 
ing that once a deficiency in private in- 
vestment is apprehended, public invest- 
ment by the government should take up 
the slack. This would maintain the level 
of employment, and hence the. economic 
prosperity of the country (if the country 
is “fully employed”). 

What is ignored by Professor Hansen, 
and hardly realized at all by his col- 
leagues, is that “depression.” as ex- 
pressed in terms of a deficiency of in- 
vesiment ard its attendant consequences, 
may not, and often cannot, be appre- 
hended sufficiently quickly to prevent 
the cumulative effects of depression. It 
is true that compensatory action by the 
government might halt or minimize the 
economie decline, but only if it is ac- 
complished in time. The difficulty arises 
in catching the cumulative dow:ward 
spiral before it has got out of control. 
In a complex and highly interdependent 
economy like our own this is an extremely 
difficult thing to do. 

What is needed in Professor Hansen’s 
analysis is a theoretical explanation of 
how such timing would be effected, with- 
out at the same time controlling in some 
way, the flow of private investment 
funds. Recourse to this latter expedient 
would be a staggering blow to the system 
of “free enterprise” that Professor Han- 
sen lauds so loudly as making possible 
the choice of occupational opportunity 
in a free society which is to be “fully 
employed.” 

Professor Hansen’s analysis recog- 
nizes, however, that the main issue of 
the day is the provision of job security 
to the masses of people, He recognizes 
too that the issue of “full employment” 
is actually political in character, and 
not strictly an economic problem. “So 
long as 80 tov 90 percent of the popula- 
tion cannot earn a livelihood except by 
getting a job,” he says, “the issue of 
full employment will not down. Of this 
we may be certain.” 

Mr. Walter P. Fuller, President of the 
Curtis Publishing Company, in his lec- 
ture shows how wide is the gap, in po- 
licy between himself and Professor Han- 
sen. He suggests that while full employ- 
ment is a crucial problem, it can adjust 
itself quasi-automatically. He subscribes 
to the metaphysical notion that price is 
not only an allocational device in the 
economy, but that it in some way acts 
also to register very precisely the desires 





and wants of both producers and consy- 
mers. In a society characterized by “mo. 
nopolistic competition” such as our own 
this attitude appears unwarranted. 

The remainder of the volume which 
treats of the role of organized labor, 
the agricultural situation, and interna. 
tional organization, is, in fact, only a 
summary of past experience. Implicit 
throughout the book is the question of 
fully employing the human and material 
resources of the economy at home and 
abroad. 

The weakness of the book, and it ig 
a pronounced one, arises from the fact 
that while all the lecturers were talking 
about the same problem, none of them 
really understood the other. They were 
talking parallel to one another because 
to an identical problem they brought 
different assumptions, and these assump- 
tions they never stated explicitly. 

One would expect to find in such a 
book a tendency to emphasize areaz of 
agreement, and a disposition to look 
for workable compromises. Instead, one 
finds forceful expositions which, if 
closely analyzed, emphasize rather the 





difference of the various contributors, 
The tendency to disregard statements 
of policy is practically defeatist in such 
a volume, Professor de Keiwiet sets the 
limitations of the book in a sentence when 
he declares that: “To decide upon a 
course of action is the responsibility of 
politicians....” I would rather think it 
the responsibility of every free and think- 
ing man. 








POE'S BOOK REVIEWS 

POE AS A LITERARY CRITIC. By 
John Esten Cooke. The Johns Hop- 
kins Press. $1.00. 


Joun ESTEN COOKE, a young con- 
temporary of Poe, heard him lecture on 
poetry and appreciated the uniqueness 
of Poe’s tales and poems. In this hitherto 
unpublished essay, Cooke takes Poe to 
task for his slashing and apparently 
irresponsible book reviews. Poe, in 

course of earning a living, would givé 
different estimates of books and authors 
for different publications. This aesthetic 
immorality is properly condemned by 
Cooke—though whether it grows out of 
the gap between book-reviewing 














literary criticism is a problem still @ 
be pondered. This interesting little book 
a real addition to Poeana, is edited 
with an informative introduction 
notes, by N. Bryllion Fagin, of Jo 
Hopkins University. M. S. M. 
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A Letter From Bernard Renuch: 


“FOR YOUR CONTRIBUTION .. . YOU DESERVE COMMENDATION ... !" 


Thank you, Mr. Baruch! We want also tothank the thousands of readers that have writ- 
ten to comment cn our work in THE NEW LEADER. We appreciate your good wishes, and we 
appeal to you now, in our pressing need, to help us carry on our work. 


For months we have been caught in the price-squeeze &? paper and printing costs. We have 
not raised the price of our paper, we are trying not to do so. Help us by sending us your 
contribution to our Sustaining Fund. Whatever you send is badly needed. Whatever you send 
will be used to keep up the high standards of THE NEW LEADER, so that we can keep on print- 
ing you the truth fearlessly. 


Why not mail the coupon printed below TODAY? We'll be waiting for your letter. 
THE NEW LEADER EDITORS. 


—-~-—— Please Mail This Coupon Now! — 7 


THE NEW LEADER~ 
7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


I would like to help THE NEW LEADER 
continue its fight for truth and freedom. En- 
closed find my contribution of $...... for THE 
NEW LEADER sovstaining fund, 


Name 





Address 
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“Humoresque” Opens at the Hollywood 
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Bing Crosby star of “Blue Skies” 
which heads the holiday show 
at the Brooklyn Paramount. 


“THE RAZOR'S EDGE" 
CONTINUES AT ROXY 

The 20th Century-Fox film, “The 
Razor’s Edge,’ produced by Darryl 
F. Zanuck from the W. Somerset 
Maugham best-seller, begins its 
sixth week at the Roxy. 

The Roxy stage show, headed by 
Rosario and Antonio and Senor 
Wences, also starts it ixth week, 

“The Razor’s Edge,” brought to 


the screen from Mr. Maugham’s 
widely discus sed book, tells the 
story of a veteran of World War I 


half the world 
mntentment, and 


who searched over 
to find peace and « 


of the woman who loved him. 
Tyrone Power, Gene Tierney, John 
Payne, Anne Baxter, Clifton Webb 


and Herbert Marshall head the all- 
star cast 


[RKO TODAY 
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®NEW FILM VERSION e 
At Brooklyn Par amount OPENS TODAY 





| Directed by Jean Negulesco and 
The new screen attraction at the| produced by Jerry Wald, the screen 





Flatbush at DeKalb Aves., 
the Bing Crosby-Fred Astaire co- 


where| by the composer of 


America” and 





“God a 
“White Christmas,” 

















THE WHOLE TOWN’S CLAMORING FOR paint! 


Ph. 





Darryl F. Zanuck 


presents 


JOHN FORD'S 


My 
DARLING 
CHEMENTINE 


Starring 


Y FONDA - LINDA DARNELL 





| 20th Century- ~— presents Darr 
} . SOMERSET 


Tyrone POWER - 
John PAYNE - Anne BAXTER 
Clifton Webb - Herbert Marshall 


Directed by EDMUND GOULDING 





at MATURE 


Directed by Produced by 


JOHN FORD - SAMUEL G. ENGEL 





CENTURY-FOX 


Bob Hannon - 





yl F. Zanuck’'s production of 
MAUG HAM'S 


The 


ON STAGE! 


Hollywood Theatre is Warner Bros.’| play is by Clifford Odets and Zach-| starring film treat, “Blue Skies,”| will be heard in Paramount’s 
“Humoresque,” a drama based on!/ary Gold. starts a merry Yuletide engage-| Technicolor musical treat, “Blue 
the v orld famous story by Fannie | ment. Kay Francis will be seen] Skies.” The picture is a calvacade 
Hur t. “Humore que” marks Joan |"BLUE SKIES" AT BROOKLYN | °" aS te ee in the of rg ae pew going back to 
Crawford’s first screen appearance | seconc eature, “Wife anted, Vorle ar when he wrote sue 
ince winning the Academy Award PARAMOUNT FOR XMAS } which co-stars Paul Cavanagh and] songs as “I’ve Got My C otal 
for “Mildred Pierce.” John Gar-| Regardless of what Old Ma: Robert Shayne. Working for Me Now” and “Oh, 
field is co-starred with Miss Craw- We ather dreams up for Christmas, | Thirty-two Irving Berlin song| How I Hate to Get Up in the 
ford in the new film, with Oscar| Brooklyn moviegoers are assured hits, including four new numbers! Morning.” 
Levant and J. Carrol Naish fea-| of “Blue Skies” for the holidays at | 
tured in the cast. ithe Brooklyn Paramount Theatre, | 
"Writes its name in stardust across the ares heavent” —Walter Winchell 


Gene TIERNEY 


Razor’s Edge 


Produced by DARRYL F. ZANUCK 
- Screen Play by LAMAR TROTTI 





ROSARIO and ANTONIO 


Emma Otero - 


Senor Wences 











Now! RIVOLI 9:30 


BROADWAY ot 49th STREET 
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ITS GOT EVERYTHING! 


AND EVERYTHINGS . 


IN TECHNICOLORT: 


MUSICAL MARVEL 


STARRING 


DENNIS 


©ar em af £71 


4 Gi IN CALICO” 








. ‘ ? 
ovens GIRLS in BLUE 
tenn IN TECHNICOLOR 
FuUs Hin NG ———— and 2nd feature 
ut ROY ROGERS 
fat OCKAWwAT and bis herve 

TRIGGER 
MANHATTAN SEORGE (GABBY) HAYES 





colowal, “MY PAL TRIGGER’ 








"THEATER PARTIES 


All trade anions and fra- 
terna! organizations are re- 
quested when planning theater 
parties to do so through Ber 
‘nard Feinman. Manager of the 
NEW LEADER THEATRICAL 
DEPARTMENT. “Phone AL- 
gonquin 4-4622, New Leader 
Theatrical Department. 7 East 












af JANIS PAIGE-MARTHA v KERS 





15th Street, New York City. | 
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FRANK FONTAINE 
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Dancer 

















in joint 
recital with Larry Adler, appear 
at City Center through Jan. 5. 


Paul Draper, tap dancer, 





THEATRE'S ANNUAL MARCH 
OF DIMES CAMPAIGN 


Lee Shubert and Marcus Hei- 
man have once more undertaken 
fe act as chairman and treasurer, 
respectively, for the legitimate 
theatre’s section of the “March of 
Dimes” campaign at the end of 
January in behalf of the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 
and they are now laying plans 
by which contributions obtained 
through the theatres will surpass 
those of last year. Bernard Simon 
has been appointed executive sec- 
retary and press director of the 
theatre section, which will be a 
part of the motion picture divi- 
sion, and James Proctor will be 
the theatre consultant to Emil C. 
Jensen, who is in charge of the 
motion picture division. 





— 





“THE TIME, THE PLACE AND 
THE GIRL" AT STRAND 
“The Time, the Place and the 


Girl,” Warners’ Technicolor mu- 
sical starring Dennis Morgan, 
Jack Carson, Janis Paige and 


Martha Vickers, is the current 
picture at the New York Strand. 
Others featured in the large cast 
include S. Z. Sakall, Alan Hale, 
Angela Greene, Donald Woods, 
Carmen Cavallaro and his or- 
chestra, and The Condos Bros. 

Interspersed throughout the film 
are a number of tuneful ditties 
written by Arthur Schwartz and 
Leo Robin which include “A Gal 
in Calico,” “Oh But I Do,” “A 
Rainy Night in Rio,” “Through a 
Thousand Dreams,” “A Solid Citi- 
zen of the Solid South,” and “I 
Happened to Walk Down First 
Street.” 

Vaughn Monroe, his orchestra 
and revue head the stage show at 
the Strand. Featured in the revue 
are Ziggy Talent, comedy song 
stylist; Johnny Mack, novelty 
dancer: Frank Fontaine, comedian; 
Betty Norton, songstress, and The 
Moonmaids, vocal group. 





Subscribe to 
THE NEW LEADER, 
the searchlight turned on current 
world affairs and problems. 


Strand’s New Film Opens Today 





PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY 
CONCERTS 
at Cernegie Hall 
Guest Conductor: 


LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI 


Sunday Afternoon, Dec. 29, at 3 
Broadcast over CBS): 


Chorale-Prelude, “Wir Glauben 





AIP An Einen Gott? Bach 
Symphony No. 1 in 

C minor Brahms 
“Harvest Evening”.........Siegmeister 


(2nd Movement of Prairie Legend) 
(1st performance) 
Finale of Act III of “Parsifal” 


Wagner 
Symphonie Poem, “Francesca 
Oe icici Tchaikovsky 


Thursday Evening, Jan. 2, at 8:45: 
Friday Afternoon, Jan. 3, at 2:30: 
Soloist: Jaeques Thibaud, Violinist 
“Jesus Duleis Memoria” (motet) 











Vittoria 

Overture to “Don Giovanni”...Mozart 
(with ending by Mozart) 

| Symphony No. in E flat..Hindemith 


Intermission. 
Symphonio Espagnole ..............Lalo 
(Movements 1-2-4-5) 
Saudades do Brazil Milhaud 


I]. Botofago—II. Ipanema. 
(1st time by the Society.) 
L’Apres-Midi-d’un Faune.....ebussy 











BEST AIR COMBAT FILMS OF WAR IN COLOR 











B29’s DROP THOUSANDS OF FIRE BOMBS ON 


“THE LAST BOMB” 
FE TOKYO. THE ATOMIC BLASTING OF HIROSHIMA. 
THE EXPLOSION THAT ROCKED THE WORLD 


SPECTACULAR NEWS FILMS OF 10 YEARS 











EMBASS 












42nd St. & Park Ave. (Airlines Terminal) 
WEWSREEL |... St. & Bway - 72nd St. & B'way 
THEATRES son st., Radio City - Broad St., Newark 
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JEAN NEGULESCO 
JERRY WhiD 


Screen Play by Clifford Odets and Zach- 
Gold = Besed i 
Hurst © Music Conducted by Front Weems 
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MERALD.TRIBUN 


wih MICHAEL CHEKHOV 
A Poremount Picture Directed by JOHN BERRY 


aie 


DOORS OPEN 9:30 A.M 


4 RAMOUNT 


TIMES SQUARE 


Bing Crosby Producers inc. 


presents ANNE NICHOLS’ 


“ABIE’S IRISH ARR ——Z- 
ROSE” ~ SS ‘ 


with MICHAEL CHEKHOV * 
introducing JOANNE DRU* fa 


ond RICHARD NORRIS 
>> 
ar 


Produced and Directed by 
A. EDWARD SUTHERLAND 
Screenplay by Anne Nichols 
Releosed thru UNITED ARTISTS 
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ALL-TIME 
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Letters 





Democracy for Democrats 
From B. DVINOV 


70 the Editor: 


always enjoyed his articles in The New Leader and he is a courageous fighter 


] HAVE the greatest respect for your managing editor, Liston M. Oak. I have 


for Democracy and Socialism. Because ot this | can not leave without objection 
his statement that: “1 throughly disapprove.cf the ideology of the totalitarians, but 
1 will defend to the end of my typewriter ribbon their right to propagandize.” 

Free speech, free press, and free propaganda are among the greatest human rights. 
Does it follow from this that we have to defend the right of the totalitarians to 
propagandize their ideas? 1 am answering NO, not even from the beginning of the 


ribbon. 


“Democracy” is not an ethical conception. 


We democratic socialists have no need 


to proceed in our defense of Democracy from the conception of “natural rights.” Karl 
Kautsky protested against this idea and insisted, that Democracy must be considered 
as a hiatorical conception and should be criticized not in abstraction but in the light 


of time and place, 


‘ 


If we will study this problem as a historical conception, we will have to see what 


is in our time the freedom of propaganda 
for totalitarians which Liston M. Oak 
defends. 1 have observed two victories 
of the totalitarians over the democrats; 
in Russia in 1917 and in Germany in 
1933. I think the lessons of life are the 
best and so much more so since the 
consequences of these two victories took 
such a big place in our history. It is 
the absolute duty of democrats to study 
these events and the reasons of our 
defeats. As in Russia from February to 
October, 1917, so in Germany from 1918 
to 1933, democrats held state power. In 
tussia and in Germany the fate of the 
republic was in the hands of the Social- 
ists. Why did they lose? Certainly there 
were many, so-called, “objective” po- 
litical, economic, social and cultural 
reasons. But there were “subjective” 
reasons too, and the main one was the 
wrong conception of democracy. 

This failure to understand that de 





mocracy is an_ historical conception, 
brought the result that the democrats 
instead of fighting watched the total- 
itarians arming—at first with propa- 
ganda and then with guns. Finally the 
democrats were overthrown and jailed, 
and from their prison cells sent protests 
which nobody read except the jailers. 

The democrats in Russia and in Ger- 
many were strong enough, for a while, 
to break the necks of the totalitarians. 
But the democrats were afraid to resort 
to violence and suppression. Stalin and 
Hitler won. 

Democracy, giving a guarantee of free 
speech, free press, freedom of organiza- 


tion, ete., has only one aim, to serve 


humanity All the aggressors in the 
world have prepared their acts of 
viclence under the principles of democ- 
racy. All these totalitarians exploited 
the noble feelings of the socialists and 


the democrats with only one aim: to_ 


seize power and to “liquidate” the 
democrats together with their principles, 

During the golden era of humanism 
the Socialists created some of the 
noblest slogans: “Down with war!” 
“Down with capital punishment.” “Free- 
dom of speech, press, organization.” The 
resolutions of the Congresses of the 
Socialist International not only solemn- 
ly protested against war but even 
threatened the capitalist governments 
with an uprising in case of war. Some 
hours before the first World War began 
Jean Jaures made a similar statement 
to the head of the French Government. 
When the second World War came the 
Socialists of the whole world helped to 
win it against Hitlerism and instead of 
insisting upon stopping the war insisted 
on total victory. The leader of the 
French Socialists, Leon Blum, wrote in 
1936: “We don’t think, like our ancestors 
in 1792 or 1848, that war can have a 
liberating virtue.” Some years later 
Blum confessed in his book, written in 
a Nazi jail: “I am asking myself today 
if since 1933 France should not have 
prevented by force Germany, then dis- 
armed, of turning over power to Hitler 


and his party. Nobody then in France 

would have considered such brutal inter. 
vention in German affairs; but it would 
have saved Germany and preserved 


Europe. I recognize this category of 
i a 

Socialists were always against capita] 
“punishment. But were are the protests 
against the sentences cf death at 
Nuremberg? 

Freedom of propaganda? Certainly, 
All democrats and all svcialists are tor 
this principle. But who would detend 
the right of the Nazis to propagandize 
today in Germany, the right of the 
Fascists to propagandize in Italy? De. 
mocracy is not an abstract idea but a 
historical phenomenon. 

Democracy has yet many tests before 
it and in order to triumph we are obliged 
to derive from past experience the 
weapons for its defense. We should not 
repeat the same mistakes in other coune 
tries for which Russia, Germany, 
Austria, France, etc., have paid so 
dearly. 

The people are not for democracy but 
democracy is for the people, and that 
means in our time: 
democrats. 


democracy for 








OTHERS MUST BE SHOWN 
THE NEV/ LEADER, TOO 


From Horace C. Whitman 
To the Medites 


A COPY of The New Leader, recently 
examined at the Philadelphia Free Li- 
brary, had about it the aroma of authen- 
ticity, which prompts me to write for a 
three month trial offer, and for the pre- 
mium offered, Louis Fischer’s Empire. 
A slightly used dollar bill is inclosed for 
the purpose. 

Having been bunkoed, flimflammed, 





Joseph T. Shipley 





Ireland’s Evening | 





bamboozled, hocus-pocused, lied to and 
lied about, by experts, it was refreshing 
to read something that is well writ. 
ten and 
writers who know what they write about 
and stick to the truth. So long as you 
maintain your standard, it will not be too 
difficult to sell me a renewal. ; 

I was also impressed by the pamphlet 
on Communism which you sent at my 
request. 

But avhat really intrigues me is why 
I have lived so long and never heard of 
The New Leader before. 

Philadelphia. 


— 





————————— 


truthful, and composed by. 








ON THE 
STAGE 








IRELAND'S EVENING 


“POUND ON DEMAND.” By Scan O'Casey. Stuged by V ictor Jory. 


“Androcles and the 
Music 
Wolfgang Roth. 
the American Repertory. 


Webster. 


Mare Blitzstein. : 
Heads and masks by Remo Bufano. Presented by 
At the International Theatre. 


By Bernard Shaw. Staged by Margaret 
Costumes and scenery by 


The idea of repertory continues freshly to justify itself with each 
new roduction of the American Repertory Theatre. Their latest open- 


ing is Bernare Shaw’s “Andrceles and the Lion,” with a trifle, ‘ Pound | 
j | 


on Demand,” by Sean O’Casey, as a curtain-raiser. 

Shaw’s comedy continues to hold the stage delightfully. Given a 
merry, mischievous production, it has just-the right combination of 
ludicrous fable and serious thought to tickle our fancy and rouse 


ou’ nind, 


The fable is that of the meek little Christian, in the days of 


toman persecution, who meets a® 





lion twice. The first time is in the! the faith and compromise is no in- 
jungle, where Androcles extracts a|tellectual decision, We may ponder 
plaguing thorn from the beast’s| 48 we will, but life pokes us in the 


paw. The second 


in the | rump. 


Roman arena, where the grateful | deed; and our action is the result 


lion recognizes his bene 
i devouring, 


instead of 


factor, and|of the sum total of our being— 
embraces | What we are—at the moment. La- 


him—whereupon Caesar frees the] Vinia had but to drop a pinch of 


Christians. 


incense on the altar, and be spared. 


; This story is presented, with gay |But no more than her hand could 


Prodded, we jump to the! 


asks the common-sense 


‘ ” | 
hould be Gods. ; 
In terms of twentieth century 


drocles and the Lion,” 
shrewdly put the claims of faith} 
in the world. There is symbol, too, | 
as well as fairy-tale ending, when| 
the fierce lion and the lamb-like} 
Androcles lie down by one another, | 
and together keep themselves and | 
the world at peace, 

Behind this story is a production 
attuned to its delight. The jungle 


backdrop is a brilliant fantasy. | 


! The entranceway to Rome, and the; Play; it is just a 


Emperor’s box at the Circus—' 
which by revolving presents either 
the gladiators’ waiting-room or 
the arena—share the mock-heroic 
quality of the play. Intelligent; 
|direction well balancés the ludi- 
‘crous and the searching. Deft act- 
ing crowns the whole. 

fictor Jory is gory and earnest! 
as the fierce Ferrovius, Christian 
at war with his wild spirit; he 
makes the most of his moments 
j with the Roman fop who slaps his 
face to see him “turn the cther 
cheek.” June Duprez—the find of 
;the company, in a revealing di- 
versity of roles—makes a stately 
jthough simple Lavania; through 
|her wells quietly the basic human 


; dignity that is the secret of the} 
exaltation great drama brings: so | 
sadly lacking in many of our most 
successful seasonal plays, so richly 
| present—not asserted, just there— 
jin the works we cherish along the 


R man | ludicrous, and lovable. 
Captain. “If we knew, we also| Waring well captures the off-hand to 
tone of the 
,Who again walks with an innate the equally 
understanding, Shaw has, in “An-/ dignity, and is preserved from| a 
ion,” most cynicism by a proper pride. 
“Androcles and the Lion” is a.1°F 8” officer, who watches Sammy 
perfect example of the gilding of , Scrawl a signature the clerk will 
|the philosophic pill; many doubt-|"t accept, then shoos the drunke 
less taste but the sugar-candy. The 
resplendent 
American Repertory Theatre puts i 
us immensely further in their debt, | flounces about; but the antics at 


Sean 
mand” 


Richard ; “drunk” scene. Into the post-office, 
; withdraw a pound from his 
“handsome Captain,” savings, drunken Sammy is led by 
drunken Jerry. A 
fussy woman is trying to write a 
\letter. The post-office girl ’phones 


ards off. Philip Bourneuf and 
of The |Ernest Truex cavort as the drunk- 


production 3 
ards, and Margaret Webster 





ae ee jbest just whet our appetites for 
O’Casey’s “Pound on De-| the feast of the evening. In gen 
IS scarcely even a one-act erous measure, it comes with 
vaudeville | ““Androcles and the Lion.” 











BERT LAHR * JEAN PARKER 


BURLESQUE 


BELASCO Theatre, 44th St. East of B’way. BR 9-2067 


Evenings $1.20-$4.80; Saturday Evenings $1.80-$5.40; tax incl. Thursday & 


JEAN DALRYMPLE presents 


by GEORGE MANKER WATTERS and ARTHUR HOPKINS 


Saturday $1.20-$3.60; Balcony Seats available $1.20-$4.20 








RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN, 2nd, present 
“IRRESISTIBLE HUMOR.”—Barner, Herald-Tribune 


HELEN HAYES 
“HAPPY BIRTHDAY” 


|years. This dignity, like a candle- 


A New Comedy by ANITA" LOOS 


buffoonery, in a lively, playful reach out to pick up the mouse 


spirit. The lion, in an eloquent 
mask by Remo Bufano, groans 
forth his plaint to mimicking 
music by Mare Blitzstein, while 
Ernest Truex, the Casper-Milque- 
toast Greek tailor turned Chris- 
tian, coos over the thorn-stuck lion 
like a ragamuftiin with her broken 
doll. The scene where great Caesar 
conquers his fear and pets the lion 
is even more hilarious. 

All this, however, as the author’s 
name might lead you to suspect, 
is just the gravy over a solid dish 
of thought. Shaw uses the perse- 
cution of the early Christians as 
an avenue to biting satire on the 


she “wanted” to hold could her 
hand have reached to the altar. 
Something deep in her, deeper than 
reason, deeper even than the sur- 
face “will”: the affirmation of her 
truest self, restrained her. 

Thus, in the last minutes, dis 
carding the fables and the super- 
stitions, she knew that she would 
die for God. Anything less would 
be too little. “And what is God?” 


, PHILHARMONIC; 


AT CARNEGIE HALL 
Under the Direction of 








| flame in the work of June Duprez, 
jflares like a Roman candle in the 
;performance of Ernest Truex, 
where it is by turns pathetic, and 








P. BROOKLYN 


BING CROSBY 
FRED ASTAIRE 
JOAN CAULFIELD 
in IRVING BERLIN'S 


BROADHURST The 


“JUBILANT AND JOYFUL.”—Brown, Saturday Review of Literature 


ETHEL MERMAN 


in the Musical Smash 


“ANNIE GET YOUR GUN” 


Music and Lyrics by IRVING EERLIN. Book by HERBERT and 
DOROTHY FIELDS. With RAY MIDDLETON. Dir. by JOSHUA LOGAN. 


IMPERIAL Theatre, 45th Street West of Broadway. 
Evenings at 8:30. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2:30. 


Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 


atre, 44th Street West of Broadway 
Evenings at 8:40. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2:40 














EVA LE GALLIENNE o& VICTOR JORY oe WALTER HAMPDEN 


lack of true Christianity today. 
And in a few words of the Chris- 
tian girl Lavinia..to the Roman, 
her “handsome captain,” Shaw 
probes more keenly and deeper to 
the core of the question of com- 
promise than all the groping of 
Anderson’s current “Joan of Lor- 
raine.” 

For the choice between keeping 








POLD STOKOWSKI 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON at 3:00 
BACH: Chorale-Prelude 
“Wir glauben All’ an einen Goti” 
BRAHMS: 


Le No. 1 in C minor 
SIEGMEIS 


le of Act 
TCHAIKOVSKY: 

Francesca da Rimini 
(Steinway Piano) 


: “Harvest Evening” 
NER: 
Ill “Parsifal” 





Cofeature 
KAY FRANCIS. in 
“WIFE WANTED’ 
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JUNE DUPREZ ve ERNEST TRUEX 
RICHARD WARING %& MARGARET WEBSTER % PHILIP BOURNEUF ; 


Sat. Mat. & Eve.: 2:30 & 8:30... 
Sun. Mat. & Eve.: 2:30 & 8:30... 
Tues. (New Year’s Eve) 8:30 
Wed. (New Year’s Day) 8:30. 
Th Eve. 


ee 
ANDROCLES AND THE LI# 
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Fri. Eve 


-.JOHN GABRIEL BOR 








INTERNATIONAL THEATRE, 5 Columbus Circle - Circle 5-@ 
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Brown Bolsheviks and Red Nazis 


(Continued from l’age Ten) 
in the forced merger of the Socialist 
Party and the Communist Party into 
the new SEPD (Socialist Unity Party) 
which acts as the Soviet’s political arm. 
This process has been reinforced by 
utilizing revolutionary social and eco- 
nomic measures, such as the breaking up 
of large landed estates and the nationali- 
zation of large industrial enterprises. 

If this proves to be insufficient to 
convince opponents and sceptics, the 
terror, in the form of concentration 
camps and prisons, lurks in the back- 
ground for those social democrats who 
have illusions about maintaining their 
independent political party. For ex- 
ample; when the Social Demecrats in 
Berlin attempted to issue a_ leaflet 
saying, “where there is fear, there is 
no freedom; where there is no freedom 
no Socialism,” the SMA declared it 

“verboten” because it was an. anti- 
Soviet declaration. 

The “Einheit’”” movement suffered a 
disastrous defeat in the free Berlin elec- 
tions, but still retains control of the 
Berlin trade union movement which is 
an important factor in the life of that 
city. The Freie Deutscher Gewerk- 
schafts-Bund remains a Russian inspired, 
super-centralized organization controlled 
by the Communists, even though there 
is no question in anyone’s mind that if 
a free election were held, the Commu- 
nists would be defeated. These Berlin 
unions are as free as are the Soviet 
unions. They have acted as instruments 
for the Communists to push through 
their program which has been to propa- 
gandize for the “Einheit” political party. 
The trade unions have always been con- 
sidered as one of the chief tools, along 
with the political party and the govern- 
mental apparatus, in the Soviet machine 
which will go into action when and if 
the day of German unification comes. 
To attain this goal, the Berlin trade 
unions have always managed to receive 
tremendous support in the form of news- 
papers, magazines, finances, personnel, 
buildings and food, while truly demo- 
cratic labor forces in the rest of Ger- 
many have been literally starved. 

” - + 


Ix Western Germany, the Social Demo- 
crats and the trade unions, such as 
they are, have been, up to date, success- 
ful in their fight against the German 
Communists and the aforementioned 
“Einheit” movement. However, they will 
always remain a problem in a country 
where chaos and hunger exist. They will 
become more of a threat if military gov- 
ernment does not begin to realize that 
the extreme application of a policy of 
neutrality—especially in view of the 
support received by the Communist party 
from Russia and the Christian Democrats 
from the Church—will drive the masses 
away from the Socia! Democrats towards 
the extremes of nationalism or Com- 
munism. If the AMG opposes democratic 


socialism it will undermine the only solid 
basis for a democratic Germany. 

Although Communists have never been 
very strong in the western zone of Ger- 
many, they are concentrating on winning 
over the trade unions and/or the works 
councils, which, in the past, have been 
conceived by them as instruments for 
extra-legal control and political power 
as in’the case of the Russian Soviets. All 
funds are supplied by the Communist 
central office; local branches are not able 
to finance themselves. For example, in 
Alsfelt (Gross-Hessen) only 389 votes 
were cast for the Communist Party as 
against 6,717 for the Socialists. The 
Communists have a local office there with 
a paid secretary, a consultant, and two 
stenographers while the Socialist Party 
has only volunteers. In Frankfurt-on- 
Main, the Communists have their own 
building with 30 paid employees, 14 of 
whom concentrate on trade union ac- 
tivities; the Socialist. Party carries on 
its activities with volunteers. This is a 
small sample of the facts which I dis- 
covered while in Germany. 

* * * 


Tue re-birth of- the German trade 
unions began almost immediately after 
the allied victory although many groups 
had begun to prepare immediately after 
the liberation of France. Organizing 
committees of the workers in the fac- 
tories sprang up under the leadership 
of the remaining pre-1933 union leaders, 
mainly Social Democrats, who had man- 
aged to survive the Nazi terror. Labor 
organization was one of the first mass 
reactions after military action ended. 

This welcome development of labor 
organization did not receive the hearty 
approval of military government. There 
was a strong tendency to look with sus- 
picion on these former trade union lead- 
ers. The directives and orders which 
issued forth from the American side of 
the Control Council act@€d as a brake for 
a year on the speedy development of a 
free trade union movement. 

This attitude and former official posi- 
tion on trade unions cannot be fully 
understood and appreciated without real- 
izing that there have been certain indi- 
viduals who deliberately fostered this 
restrictive approach to the German trade 
unions because of their own political 
ideology plus an undiscriminating anti- 
German approach. These people in the 
AMG who opposed free and unfettered 
trade union organization did so because 
of a fear of Socialist ascendancy to lead- 
ing positions as against the Communists 
whose record in Germany prevented their 
attaining any leading position. What the 
German Communists could not achieve 
was being attempted by the American 
fellow-traveler in our own government 
set-up. 

But in spite of the past and all the 
efforts of the Russians and the Commu- 
nists, the German labor movement in the 
Western zone is primarily in the hands 
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ef a sound Social Democratic leadership 
that looks to the West for aid and en- 
couragement in the rebuilding of their 
nation along democratic lines. The Com- 
munists remain an active force in many 
section of Western Germany, especially. 
in the Ruhr and in the metal workers’ 
unions. One must not underestimate the 
degree to which they have gained and 
can continue to gain strategic positions in 
tke union and works councils which are 
of greater significance than the non- 
descript, general political elections, espe- 
cially in the present greatly reduced and 
limited economy of Germany. 

The Stuttgart speech of Byrnes offers 
the first basis upon which a democratic 
Germany can expect to live. If the logi- 
cal implications of that policy are carried 
out, then we can be more certain of the 
continuation of the growth of a demo- 
cratic labor movement and the defeat 
of the Communists. 

The alternative to the drive of Com- 
munism to win over European labor 
as the medium through which Europe 
can become Bolshevized can be seen in 
Britain where the Labor Government 
along with the trade unions are at- 
tempting to create a democratic col- 
lectivism. The success or failure of 
this effort will determine te a great 
degree whether Europe will go Commu- 
nist or Social Democratic. Te date, 
wherever free elections have been per- 
mitted (except in France and Italy) 
the masses of Europe have repudiated 
Communism and have indicated their 
desire for some form of social democ- 
racy. It is our job in America to sup- 
port this trend with all the resources— 
physical and moral—at our disposal. 


AGL “Imperalis on” 


@ American imperialism is on the war- 
path again! And the agents of imperial- 
ism in the ranks of the working class are 
doing their share. As Nicolai Gusinsky 
writes in the Soviet trade union paper 
Trud, the AFL is sending 500 food 
parcels monthly to Austria and Germany, 
to bribe the unions there to be anti- 
Soviet and pro-American. The AFL is 
also establishing offices in Paris and 
Berlin to further the dastardly plot of 
the USA to form a Western bloc, and to 
prevent the Communists from capturing 
the unions for Soviet democracy. Gus- 
insky is bitter about the “new intrigues 
against the World Federation of Trade 
Unions,” on the part of “reactionary 
AFL business men.” 





SDF NEWS 


NATIONAL 


National Secretary August Claéssens 
is on tour. He has had five excellent 
meetings in Miami, Florida, including a 
Debs Dinner and an organization meet- 
ing. He spoke in Houston, Texas, on 
Dec. 27 for Workmen’s Circle Br. 530, 
He will speak in Los Angeles, Dec. 30 to 
Jan. 4; in San Francisco, Jan. 5 to 6; 
in Chicago, Jan. 8 to 13; Pittsburgh; Jan. 
14, arriving back in New York Jan. 15, 
... New England Convention of Jewish 
Socialist Verband branches in Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, will 
be held in Boston, Dec. 26 to 28... 
Los Angeles, Calif.: August Claessens 
speaks here at New Year’s Eve Banquet, 
Dec. 31, at the Vladeck Educational Cen- 
ter; Friday, Jan. 3, 8 p. m., for S.D.F, 
Branch at Unitarian Church, 2936 West 
8th St. Topic: “Labor’s Challenge and 
What’s Ahead.”... Petitions for {)> 
Amendment of the Imigration Laws and 
procedure are in circulation by al] locals 
and branches. Send for more petitions 
and return filled ones to the S.D.F. Na- 
tional Office. 

NEW YORK CITY 

City Central Committee meets Wednes- 
day, Jan. 8... Women’s Afternoon 
Forum will open Tuesday, Jan. 30, 1:30 
p. m. Chairman Esther Friedman. Among 
the lecturers for eight sessions are Will 
Allen, Sylvia Porter, Solomon Barkin, 
Aaron Levenstein, Reuben Markham, 
Elias Tartak Dr. Maurice Williams, 
Stephen Naft.... Algernon Lee speaks 
every Saturday evening at 9:30 p. m, 
station W.E.V.D. ... E. V. Debs Branch 
meeting, Jan. 6, 1947, 8 p. m., Room 200, 
7 E. 15th St. New York. ... Mid Bronx 
Branch: Meeting Thursday, Jan. 10, 8:30 
p. m., W.C. School, 108 E. 181ist St, 


affair planned for Jan. 26 to honor the 
memory of A. I. Shiplacoff. . . . Work- 
men’s Circle Conference on “Toward & 
New Political Party,” arranged for Sat-~ 
urday, February 8. 





@ “By 1950, if the present (Five Year) 
plan is completely fulfilled. each Rus- 
sian will still have less sugar than in 
1913, less beef and mutton than in 1929, 
less soap and oil than in 1937, less 
pork than in 1938, less living space, 
shoes and stockings than in 1940.”— 
Time, Dec. 9. (Time attributes the slight 
concessions recently made by Molotov to 
increasingly desperate internal condi- 
tions.) 





Tresca Memorial Meetings 


Commemoration of the murder of 
Carlo Tresca, editor of the anti-totali- 
tarian journal Ji Martello (The Ham- 
mer), will take place on January 11, 
fourth anniversary of that tragedy, at 
the scene of crime, northwest corner of 
“5th Street and Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 

Two meetings there are planned by 
the Tresca Memorial Committee. One, 
with brief speeches, will be held at 1 PM, 
and another at 9:40 that night, exact 
minute of the slaying in the 1943 dim- 
out. If the weather necessitates, the 
1 PM meeting will be moved to the 
nearby Rand School Auditorium. But 
the evening ceremony will take place 
regardless of weather. 

Three anti-Fascist who were falsely 
accused of murder, and who were saved 
from the electric chair largely through 
Tresca’s efforts, will attend. They are 
Athos Terzani, Calogero Greco, and 
Clemento Lista. 

Sizeable delegations are expected at 
the mid-day meeting from various labor 
and liberal organizations. 

“This time,” said Norman Thomas, 
chairman of the memorial committee, 
“we decided to meet at the crime scene 
because we felt it necessary to bring 
home sharply to the public—and to the 
responsible auhorities—the deplorable 
fact that this four-year-old murder re- 
mains unpunished.” 

Recent word from Sulmona, the 
mountain town in Italy where Tresca 
was born, says that the public sqyare 
there, which formerly bore the name of 
a king,-Victor Emmanuel II, has been 
officially re-named :Piazzale Carlo Tresca, 


“<ieteye Tne. mpemorial committee, which holds 
‘ - ‘ ‘ “a 


4 


that the Tresca murder was politicany 
motivated, includes: Dr. Angelica Bala- 
banoff, William Henry Chamberlin, 
Frank Crosswaith, Dr. John Dewey, 
Varian Fry, Aron S. Gilmartin, Miss 
America Gonzales, Sidney Hertzberg, 
John Haynes Holmes, Sidney Hook, 
Harry Kelly, Liston M. Oak, A. Philip 
Randolph, Miss Sheba Strunsky, Oswakt 
Garrison Villard, M. R. Werner, Ed- 
mund Wilson, Bertram D. Wolfe. 








ANNOUNCING: 


Bevin Confirms Secret Nazi- 
Soviet Treaties 
—By JULIUS EPSTELN 


Iran, Wallace and Anglo- 
American Unity 
By CHRISTOPHER EMMETT 


Moscow Analyzes American 
Press 
By BORIS J. NICOLAEVSKY 























STOP POLITICAL MURDERS 
IN AMERICA! 
Attend 
CARLO TRESCA MEMORIAL 
MEETING 

at 1 P. M., at corner of Fifth Ave. 
on Jan. 11, at corner of Fifth Ave. 
and 15th St., at 1 P .M., and 2 second 
meeting at 9:4¢ P. M. The political 
assassinations of Scottoriggio and 
Tresca must not go unpunished. 





Carlo Tresca 
Memorial Committee. 


























Where the News Ends 


By William Henry Chamberlin 








Arms Limitations: The Gains and the Dangers 


ROM the moment when Foreign Minister Molotov 
Si scared Soviet acceptance of the principles 

of international control and inspection in con- 
nection with elimination of atomic weapons and 
reduction of other armaments the question of limita- 
tion of armaments assumed a more realistic and 
practical character. The effect was something like a 
change in a military campaign from stalemate to rapid 
movement. 

There is, unfortunately, litthe reason to believe that 
the Soviet Government has abandoned the expansionist 
aims which have kept the world in a series. of alarms 
and crises since the end of the war. But the acceptance 
of the principle of inspection and control, which 
Russia has steadfastly opposed in the past, the col- 
lapse of the Soviet. puppet regime in Iranian Azer- 
baijan, the intimations that Soviet occupation forces 
in Germany and Eastern Europe are being reduced, 
point to at least a short-range tactical change in Soviet 
methods. | shall return in a future article to the 
considerations which may have prompted this tactical 
shift. In the field of arms limitation it holds both 
promise and danger. 

The overwhelming majority of the American people 
whether they may consider themselves Republicans, 
Democrats, Socialists or independents, hate war and 
would welcome any feasible scheme for its elimi- 
nation. The American record in international affairs 
of advocating arms reduction has been consistent and 
bipartisan. There is no militarist grouping of any 
size or consequence in this country. 

Yet, in the light of recent historical experience, in 
the light of the perils of the postwar world and the 
atomic age, only pacifists of the strictest persuasion 
would advocate unilateral American disarmament. 
The answer to the question whether the peoples of the 
world can escape a crushing burden of armaments 
depends on the possibility of working out an effective 
scheme of international supervision and control. 

Two points must be carefully kept in mind during 
the long and complicated negotiations which will be 
proceeding on this subject of arms limitation within 
and without 4he United Nations. First, a dictatorship 
is in a far better positon than is a democracy to cheat 
on a disarmament convention. The chorus of inde- 
pendent voices that would denounce evasion in a free 
country is non-existent under a totalitarian regime. 

Moreover, the Soviet Union (and it is mere aflecta- 
tion to suggest that any other country represents a 
serious threat to the peace of the world within the 
immediate future) is a land of vast expanses and 
very inaccessible regions. It is singularly well adapted 
to hiding away strategic war plants. This imposes 
on our experts a special obligation to work out a 
foolproof system of inspection and control before 
giving away any vital American secrets. 

Second, we stand to lose a great deal: more than 
Russia does, in terms of national power, by the 
prohibition of atomic bombs and other weapons based 
on advanced = scientific knowledge and highly de- 
veloped technology. We have these weapons. The 
Soviet Lnion does not have them. Soviet military 
power, as was evident during the last war, is based 
in much greater degree on enormous conscript armies, 
which may now be supplemented by the manpowet 
of the subjugated Soviet satellite states. One means 
of remedying this inequality would be to tie up 
the whole question of disarmament with the abolition 
of military conscription, everywhere in the world. 

We must bargain in good faith on this issue of arms 

limitation and take reasonable risks for the sake of 
peace. But we must beware of tricks and pitfalls, and 
we are under no moral obligation to barter substan 
for shadow. We did far too much of that sort of 
thing during the war. To strip ourselves of essential 
power without obtaining an assured corresponding 
abatement of Soviet power would not make for world 
peace. freedom and security. 


° * * 


A False Road to Peace 


A wove the large number of assorted publications 
which the mail brings to my desk is a quarterly en- 
titled Peace News. The issue which reached me re- 






cently displayed rather prominently all the symptoms 
of the fellow-traveler, “submission to Moscow” ap- 
proach to this very difficult and very important 
problem of analyzing the cause and cure of war. 

Page | and Page 4 are largely devoted to a re- 
print of an article from the Moscow New Times, coyly 
described as “a magazine published twice monthly 
in Moscow by 7'rud, organ of the Soviet trade unions.” 
The objectivity of this article can readily be imagined. 
It tried to cast all the blame for the unsettled state 
of the world on American monopoly trusts which 
supposedly control atomic energy. 
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Page 3 was equally revealing. Its features were 
letter from England’s Number One crypto-Communist, | 
K. Zilliacus, a propaganda handout from the United 
Committee of South Slavic Americans, describing the® 
glories of liberty and democracy under Tito’s benign] 
rule,.and a quotation from The Menace of Fascism,% 
a book which the present Labor Minister of Food)¥ 
John Strachey, wrote when he was in the Communist 
ideological camp which he later forsook. The publi- 4 
cation furthermore set out to prove the one-sided and 7 
inaccurate thesis that private munition makers are the 
main cause of wars. 


Undoubtedly, such manufacturers and their agents 
have played an unhealthy role at times. But it is a 
juvenile over-simplification of history to ascribe the 
two great wars of our time primarily to the influence @ 
of “the merchants of death.” And it is misleading to 
suggest that nationalization of munitions industries, 
although there may be a sound case for it on other 
grounds, would eliminate the danger of war. Sup- 
pose the Ruhr industries had been nationalized when 
Hitler came into power. His task in setting up a 
German war economy would have been much easier 
than it actually was. And the nationalization of muni- 
tions industries in Russia has not eliminated aggressive 
trends in Soviet foreign policy. 








An Editorial— 


Flight From Responsibility in 1946 


EACE has her defeats as well as war. 1946 has 

been the first calendar year of the much-touted 

postwar era. This was to be a time of fulfill- 
ment. Oficial documents promised freedom to all 
mankind, and the manifestoes of manufacturers pic- 
tured a period made heavenly by streamlined gadgets. 
\ few of the gadgets have appeared, but peace coyly 
lingers in the wings. It has been, in the main, a year 
of frustration. 


Whether we look at home or abroad, the picture 
is much of a piece. It is true that after endless meet- 
ings in Paris and New York the Council of Ministers 
has at last perfected five treaties which set the terms 
of peace for Germany’s satellites. But that any one 
of them is a good treaty no one pretends. The nations 
behind the iron curtain are still frozen in the Russian 
system just as they were from the beginning. As the 
ministers start on the all-important German treaty, 
hope for any better result is slight. No one has yet 
suggested any plan for the rehabilitation of Europe. 
If the negotiations with regard to the German treaty 
go on in the niggling obstructive atmosphere which 
characterized the previous work of the Ministers’ Con- 
ference, there will be no such plan. 


It is true that Russia has toned down her demands 
a little. In regard to Lran, to Turkey, to Greece, she 
appears to be somewhat less aggressive. That is, the 
Soviet Government, met by sterner opposition, is not 
prepared at the moment to push new claims. But all 
that it has gained it holds, firmly. The millions of 
people and the hundreds of thousands of square miles 
of territory which it grabbed as war booty remain 
tightly clamped in the dictatorial area. Nothing that 
has happened during the meetings of the United 
Nations has modified this brutal fact. Any hope of 
real peace and understanding cannot ignore this situa- 
tion. For a year and a half we have had what we 
call peace, but a large section of the population and 
the territory of the world is walled off and held by 
rulers who intend to hold it and use it for their own 
purposes. As we end the year 1946, this is the most 
important fact about the world situation. 


Scuttling and Retreat 
P resipent TRUMAN opened the year with an 4 


address to Congress which might have made him aa @ 
important man in American history. It might have, = 
but it didn’t. His weakness and failure lay in thed 
fact that the address was never followed through. His® 
program for assuring the even functioning of Amer+§ 
ican industry may have been inadequate, but it was @ 
a move in the right direction. To some extent his 
proposals would have limited inflation, increased pro- 7 
duction and lessened the danger of depression. But 7 
the President failed to make himself the dynamic | 
leader of the fight for his program. He defeated him- © 
self long before the votes were counted. ; 


* 
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We close the year, then, with constructive planning @ 
in, the discard. The situation is.a challenge to every 7 
thinking American. A year ago we said in this space: ¥ 
“Our conflict with the dictatorial system we cannot win 
with bombs. We must win it with abundant produc- 
tion, with equitable distribution. We must show dur-— 
ing the next decade—or, at most, two decades—that 
our way of living and working can give abundance, 7 
security and liberty.” ¥ 


To play the part which it should play as the peace- @ 
time arsenal of democracy the United States should ® 
come up to this ideal. But our whole course during © 
the year 1946 has been a flight from responsibilities 
It has been a year of scuttling and retreat. With lack 
of leadership among the divided Democrats and with 9 
the Republicans coming into power bent upon doing @ 
all the things which sweep us along on the road tow ard § 
strikes, inflation, depression and unemployment, the® 
chances of our presenting the world with a shining © 
example of the virtues of the democratic way of life” 
seem slight. : a 

It is a messy world. To American liberals and] 
Socialists, to all among us who are alert and intel- 





ligent, it presents a challenge which must be met. 
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